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INTR6gygTI9N 



PcFsbhriel serving visually impaired students have Unique professidhal development and training 
i'eeds. Due to the low incidence nature of the visual impairments, persdhnel serving blind and visuaily 
limited students serve relatively Iargi5 geographic r(99ions and terid tb be rather isolated frbm their fellow 
prbfess[onais^ The 1986 institute for Public Sehool Personnel Serving Visually Impaired Students was 
^brganized in response to the recqgnj^^ need to establish cbmmanicatibri arriohg prbfessibrials. Further, 
tRere have been niany:developments In the area of educational rnateriajs designed specifieally for 
Instruction of visually impaired students over the past few years. Yet there is no rea] forum for public 
school professional personnel serving visually impaired students to come together to share and 
cdmmuhicate about these developments or the use of these new materials. 

During the 1979-80 school year, 1225 visually impaired and blind persons received Special Education 
programs and services in Ideal and intermediate school districts and the Michigan Schddl fdr the Blind. 

Due to the lea^t restHctive envjronmeriML baw 94-142, an increasing 

number of visually impaired students are be[ng served ia lqca[ schools near their homes and have a need 
for speciafized materials and equipment. In order to meet the needs of these students andTheir teachers, 
this kind of Institute program seemed appropriate for the sharing of information. More specjficaMy^ th^ 
prdgram was cdnducted in response td requests submitted to the Special Education Services Area from 
practitidhers in the field. 



The purpose of the 1980 Institute for Public School Personnel Serving Visually Impaired Students 
was multifaceted. The Institute is one small step in assuring that visually impaired students in Michigan 
will continue to receive and benefit from the most appropriate educational programs and services. SUch a 
program has the potential to facilitate the^p^^ of visually impaired students in 

the least restrictive environment. To be more specific, the Institute was designed to m^eet the following 
objectives: 

1. Td ihfdrm prdfessidnal personnel serving visually impaired students of the development of the 
J new Media Center fdr the Visually Impaired: 

f 

a. to provide potishtial users of this Media Center with the dppdrtUhity td express their needs, 
and c 

b; to provide guidance and direction to the Media Center staff; 

, 2, To provide information on the new role of the Michigan School for the Blind: 

a td describe how the state school fits into the continuum of services for visually impaired 
students residing in Michigan, and ; 

b. td share future plans fdr the state schddl; 

3; To provide information to participants regarding new instructional materials and programs; 

4. To provide an awareness of service agencies which provide services for, or information regarding, 
blind persons (e.g:. Commission jor the Blind, PAM Assistance Centre, Michigan State University 
Artificial Language Laboratory, International Institute for the Visually Impaired, 0-7, Inc., etc.); 

5. To provide InformatInn on availability of Oriertation and Mobility Specialists in Michigan; 

6. M provide a preview and technical assistance regarding the new Michigan Special Education 
^s(P.A. 451); 

7: To provide an awareness of trends in educatidh for visually impaired persdhs dh the Ideal, state, 
national, and international levels; and 

8. To collect infdrrnation from the field wh[ch woal^^^ for future statewide planning for 

visuaily impaired students and public school personnel serving these students; 



Hi 



The 1980 Institute for Public School Persbrihel Serving Visually Impaired Students was funded 
cooperatively by the Michigan Bepa'rtmerit of Education - Special Education Services Area with Part VhB 
funds of Public Law 94-142 (Education for Handicapped Children^sActj, the Michigan School for the 
Blind, ihd the_ Division for the Visually Handicapped of the Council for Exceptional Children 
(C.E.C.-D.V.H.). The Division forthe Visually Handicapped sponsored Mr. Phil Vedbvatti's participatjbnjn 
the Institute s activities. Dr, Nancy Bryant, Superintendent of the Michigan School for the Blind, arid Dr. 
Deborah blvirigston-White, Special Education Consultani for the Visually Impaired, served as co-plaririers 
and coordinators for tf^e prbgrani. ' 
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AN INTERNATIONAL PeRSPEOTiVE 



DorihaL_Heirier 
Carol Rottman 

Jnternatlgnaj Institufe fpr the yisdajly impaired. 6-7, inc. ^ 

We are the children of the earth; 
Our family Is spread 
over the whole earth * 
and across all time.;; 

« 

Each of us is related 
to all beings 

and all things. . . : 

and we are everything that Is; 



• taarle Kohl 



We are here today because we are concerned/ as educators and as coring Individuals, about Improvlrig services to 
visually Irhpalred chijdren in Michigan. 

The nuS^er of chi^en we teach are smail Jhgj^-afe, at the same ttone^pirt of Bn;^\?en larger group; throughout 
the world are cpuntless visuajly_i_mj)aj^ chjldreri, A^ew pf these chjidreri received Iritervention.at an early age - they 
spent their first years learning the skills necessary for them to f unctk)n competently and Independently, attend school 
with sighted peers, and look forward to their adult years. A larger number of these children did not receive special 
Ittentloii aiid nMd not have Ppve^rty.jghQfahce, or m&lhutritidh; thfy have little 

chance of achieving fuifiiiingrindepeitdent aduithobd. These, Ipo, are our chiidren. 

Physical handicaps, blindness included, are:not bounded by geography, race, or politics, Countries are now awafe 
(yMfie existence oi large hurhbers of handicapped children and adults, interest in the weifjare of the handicapped 
§8Ls^§J'voi'ldwide. y^^^ exist are adequate programs. No nation, not even the United States, Is identifying ^rid 

serving all of its handicapped. ^ 

Although each nation has unique social and economic characteristics, the probiems each must |ace in the area of 
special educatlbh are sirrfii^r. Idehtification of children, early Intervehtloh, parent Involverhent,^ legal rights, 
appropriate placement, and employment bf the handicappedVe concarns not limited to the United States. In each 
country, the quaiity of those provisions, however, is cioseJy related to the prosperity of that cbantry and to the level bf 
"Service (educatiohdi. medical, etc.) aviilable to all its children. 

During the last 50 years, the United StateC has become a J Is uhjiqualled 

by any other nation. We have large numbers of trained professionals In education and in related fields, bur abundant 
ebonomic resources have made pbssibie tiie. development of many innovative techniques. Adaptations and 
IrMsJatjpns of our assessrnents a^^^^ of special education are 

on bool^shelves cf bool^stores, univsfsities, and private libraries in numerous countries; 

* We have much knowledge to share with the rest of the world. We also have much to laarn. Europe was the home of 
those who first began to study and teach chiidren who devJaied f rorh the hbrm. ThePe, special educaUbn has continued 
to develop^ Tl?© article you recelv^^^ 

share ideas ambng nations and among the different di^cipiines in those nations. Many bf these Ideas can be modified 
for Use with bUr children. 

A significant International trend Is the prevehtibn of disablenfieht by ihtervehtlbn at ah early age. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the field of visual Impairmiirlt. The loss of a major sense, vision, affects thiei young blind child In 
all areas bi development. During the first weeks bf life, the child's reiationahip with caregivers is hindered by the Jack 
PJ visipn^The chijd_r^^^^ taUght to learp through remaihihg senses and, if some sight is present, to Use that sight to 
the fullest extent possible; 

To be effective. Intervention must be early and specific. In the U.S., recognition of this fact for all disabilities has 
resuited in a number bf pre-schobl prbgrams which seek to provide this intervention. The very yburig blind child 
preserits a dMerrima to educalors. When the first federal intervent[o^r[j)ro 

knowledge about the young visually impaired child and even less appropriate material tor parents and teachers. The 
las* few years have seeri a prpllferat bLrespurjpes^ assessme^ /^o/ec/; newsletters, 

kattondl He^spatch\ and publication of research findings, Selma Fraiberg*s Insights from We Btind and David 
Warren's Blindness and Early Childhobd Development. 



There Is stiti a great deai we need tb understand concerning the learning processes of both jDartially sighted and 
blind chjldreh. We rhUst direc education^ to pre-je^^^^^ skiJIs.Jn prder to do^t we 

must move from the classroom to the home; from academic subject areas to self-help and psychomotor skills^" 

The mtel^natidnal Institute for Visually Impaired, 6-7, inc. was incorporated In October, 1978. Until that time,, there 
existed no institute br brganjzatibn, hatjonit^^ devoted exclusively to study, research, and 

dissemihatibh of information relative to the development <)f visually impaired infants and young children. ^ 

1 ; ' ■ ■; ' 



; ; . ^' t 

• bur mrtor Borpose is to aid parents and teachers of ttie veSlqUna. ^^^^^^ 
aSd carricujum cbhsult^nts for a wbrid-rehowned BEH Demonstration Project for the preschool blind child.^ossesse^ 
mm sRillsarid resources. We want to share the results cf oar experiencej.material gathering, and commanication 
with edacators of the blind all bver the wbrld. We want tb start _hpre at home; 

■ Michigan Is an appropriate location tor such ah Ihstituje. Many States to which v?e travel have Perniissjve 
jedislatibh until age 5. The^ see the heed, but must fighf major battles in order to establish andpay^fpph^.needed 
brbgfams. Our legislation is clear: we are to foeas on chiidren frbrrf birth on. MichLgan has so rnuct*^ m^Lace^for- 
success for visailly impaired.yet the quality of service available to parents and children is^^^^^^ 
right here at home by concerning ourselves' v»ith the welfare of childlfen in ne.ghbormacounties.^ur goal should b^^^^^ 
find each visually impaired cfiild soon after birth, plan carefully foLHis/her development, and give the child s parents 
the encquragerheht and cbhfidehcs to be his/her fTfe long teachers; 

in conclu5ion,^e'd like to share with ydU a quotation which has became an expression of bur beliefs: 

Wany of Jhe things we n^ed can wait; The child cannot. Bight how is the time his bones are^eing formed, his blood is 
being made, and his senses are bilhg developed. ^ 



To him we cannot answer '^tdmbrrow." 
His name is TODAY. 



Gabrlla Westral, Poet. 
Nobel Prize Winner, Chile 



THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED CHILD' 

- A National Overview ^ ' . 

Jane Scaridary, Consultant . ' . ' 

Special Education Services Area - / - 

o^ipnaljpictu field of educatidh for the visually handicapped can be described 

only as ''bl0;ii|k, yet promising*' at the present time: . 

Although^great strides appear to have been made In breaking up the educational Isolation of this group of 
handjcapped children, the resulting special educatlbn prbgraffts arid services provided to this group of handicapped 
individuals leaves itiuch to be desired. 

__ .State aiid fed^eral legjslatibrL have manMted that the public'' schbols shairi^^^ a free, apprbjDriate, public 
education to all handicapped ^Hiyren vyithin the 3-21 age group. Further, they have mandated that this free, 
appropTlate^publtc education be proxrkt^ In the the rfibst enabling envirbnment (Least Restrictive Envlroament) and 
3S close to th^child's "place of residehce^as^ Mycatiqnally apprqprja seryices 

deemed nec^ssa^ to'meet the uniqc^e needs of a har\dicaped child, In order for him to benefit from "specialized 
Instructibh" in this "rhost enabling ehvirohrheht," are alsb rhahdated to be provided. 

Taken as a whbl^Tt^ heavy stuff - and particularly for persbris whb have been identified as having 

•^Sin^LCsps^v^^^^ ^A)^^P_S^J^^'^ PPPulatiqn (i.e., a Jqw gercer^ta^e df a part^^ 

within a normal population). Historicaliy, this group of handicapped persons has been educated in isolated 
iducatibhal JetyhM bjjerated by Jpcali state, or private _ajeiic[GS^ver^^ tjiis educatibhal isblatibh 

has always been -^ne of economics. Covertly, society has never liked to acknowledge that it didn't relish tlje idea of 
tearhlhg hbw ib live and cbpe with this group bf handicapped gersbns. ^ 

^ BegLnning witf) the Brbwrkdecisibn that " 'Separate but equal' Is not equal," and clumlnating In the^Educatibn for 
AIL Handicapped ChJIdreri's Act,^ I^Qwh a_s_Piiblip_ l,.a<y_94:142, society cah_no Ibhgej' jgnbre thei^^^ orjife 
needs of this low-lnclcience handic^ped population. However, as with alt things, mandates to provide do nqt ensure 
that approprtaie provisrons shall be made^ unless there are prbcedures for mbnitorihg and compliance, and persons 
^^i^ P^f'f^^^^^^^ ^0 ensure that the provisions necessary for each individual child, in accord with his/her unique 
needs.' are met. 

teg is lat ion has provi^d for procedaresby which monitoring and compliance of the laws may be carried out; It 
has also provided means by which parents may advbcate f br their child through the due process prbvisibns bf ihe law. 
These due process rights are founded on the premise that parents know what is best educationally for their child. This . 
rriay or pay not be a false premise. Parents know what they Want for their child, but they may or may/iot know what is 
best^ edU catLOn^ herh^ IJ is_ i hcUm bent _u pdn ah edu catqr,. kndvv ledgeable_ m the area_ of t he hahdjoa ppi ng 

condition, its Impact on the growth, development, and learning of the child, and the science and art of pedagogy, to 
trah^fbrrh and trahslate the parental and societal goals ihtb the appropriate educatibhal plan fbr the child. And therein 
lies the dilemma! - particLlarly for the visually Impaired school chi^d within this culture. 

Legjslatidh has rh^^ t^ian whai has be visually 

impaired chtid. Parents have been given the right to assist in the development bf ah appropriate educational plan for 
their child^ AdMhistratbrs_ ha^^^^ been mahdateid tb prbyide^ materials, arid- equiprherit tb 

facilitate this individualized education plan - but it does not appear to be happening in either the nature or degrpe as 
w^s the intent bf the jegislatibn- 

Perhaps if we examine some of the Interesting facts surrbundrng the edaSation of the visually impaired, we might 
bf able lb uhderstahd why appears td be a gap in the irrplemehtatibh of the legislation dealing with the 
educs^tion of visually handicapped children: 

1. the old "State School for the Blind/' as i^n educational facility for ail blind and 
visually impaired children within a state, is an Institution of the past. 

The concept of programming for a child in the "least restrictive environment" and "in'as normaj,a peer setting as* 
is jJQSSlbie ahd apprbpriatC now seeking placehierit in such 

institutions. These state schools are rapidly becoming educational centers for those clilldren whose needs cannot be 
met ii^ any appropriate mafiner In a regglar school br within a local schobl district. Prog ramnriln^' within these stale 
schools hp ldnger[s^d(^^^^ or focuses on the **riice, neat, blind or visually impaired child" that cdrripdsed the 

population of these schools In the past; 

- - -- - - 

2. Programs for the visoally' impaired are being established in the larger 

population centers throughput »he state. 

Wherd sufficient population warrants, prbgrarhs for the visually impaired are being deveJoped closer to the 
tesldehce of the_child._ And^ in some cases , t here is even acpritmu um of services available f brthe vis ually Impai red 
children within their home school districts. By a "continuum," I mean "appropriate options for service" ranging frpm 
the seircontained classrbbm to total Integratibh within the regular classroom with a full ran^^e bf appropriate support 
services." 



'_ It should bementloned that, aithough^there Is an Increase in local program development, the coverage th^^^^^^^ 
the state in'thls program developmerit Is still spotty, This is also trU_e_,J9:aAev^^^^ '" the provision of a\y 

related and supportive services necessary to the success of the Integrated, vfsgally impaired child. 

Z. More visually impaired being "educated" within the public 

^ schools of their home communities: 

It stands to follow: thjt L^ tfte statig schools have changed iheir focus and cilentete; and there»has been Injnqrpse 
On local program development; more visually Impaired cWldreh are receiving rhbre educatignal services from then local 
orjntermediate school districts. This is supported, by_the increase In the numbers of Teacher Consultant positions 
opined^ by local school districts and the increasing needs for qentral media and material centers which are being 
designed to meet the material and, equipment heeds of the visually impaired within these settings: 

•Despite these "facts" that seem to indicate that all Is going well in the prpvisiqn^of educatlo^^^ programs and 
services for the visually impaired, there are some other kinds of "facts" that would appear to throw a different lignt 
Upon tHis optimistic story. 



^ 

. 



1. The_ recorded incidence of visual Impairment in the general population 
(medical and Americi^Printing House quota reports) is increasing. 

^ State and national :€hlld-Flnd projects, medical services; and social service agencies dplihg_ with infant 
young children ^re identifying more visually handicapped children^ earlier iniife, than previously. In a recent national 
survey done by Dr. Geraidine Scholl arid Ms. Maflanne Vaughn for tjie Institute for State Education Consultants for the 
Visually impaired, there were only sevea states where ^^e APH Quota count anjj Jhe listed^ number of visually 
harndicapped students served by Special Education within that state showed little or ho difference. 
V- . ........ " . . 

2, The recorded incicfehce of visMly impalij[d_c^^^ - 
handicapj)ed and .served by special education' programs and services Is 
decreasing. 

According to the survey mentioned above, a maioritiLof the.states (31) report lossesjh tfe count of^t 
yisualLyJmpaired students under P.L. 94-142 and 89-313, Thesejpsjses are cftten significant; from one-third to one-half 
in 1?78-_79_cbmpared to 1975-76. The most recent figures released by the Mich|gan Department of EdUcatiohTelatjve to 
^hild count Indicates tfiat In 1977-78 there were 1,336 students identified as visually impaired within *^|f_^^®^J 
Michigaru As of the hibst recent count (April. 1 0r 1980), there were 1,225 visually impaired students for the 1?79.^g 
school year - a difference of 1 if students. One must wonder, given the Ihformatiph stateiabove^^ 
visually impaired children gone - arid, even rripre, where are they going? One mu^t also wonder whether they are being 
caught in the same situation as those ppor spellers who are deterrnined to spell "reliefl^wijh the letters 
"FI-Q-t-A-l-D-S."in the case of the visually ifripaired Jsit possible that thejvdrd/'appropriate" is being spelled "A-V-7\-l- 
' L A-B-L-E?" Are* these children beihg^jtiisidehtlfled in order that they may be miSplaced in "available" rather than 
appropriate programs? , f 

^. There is no nationally recognized advocacy group, whicfr can speal( for or ' 
represent the causes of the visually impaired, school-age child. ^ 

* Although there have been more federal monies designated tpMrd the edUcatjpn of^^^^^ 
longer period of time, through support for the Arnerican Foundation for the Blind, the American Prim ng House Ipr the 
BNnd, and ihe Congressional Ubrary for the B[ind; than almost any other sLrigle haridicapjDing.co^^^ 
/^ehclbs have never served or seen thertiselves as advocacy organzations for the population they serve. 

State Departments of Bpeclal Educaiori are fast approachihg the_iime_when categorical consulting^ planning; 
assistance, and advccacy.foTa particular handicapped group will no longer be a viable functipn of that a^enc^. 5tat_e 
and federal legislation mandating monitoring and compliance activities frprii jhis ajehc^ will demand that^^ll time, 
-effort, and personnel of that agency be dMpted^Jo these mandates rather than serving in the advocacy or quasi- 
advdcacy functions of ths consultant position of the past. 

A brief summary of these statements seems to indicate that although the statV school of the past ls_ript now the' 
most appropriate educational placemenJt for a large nuriiber of visually iriipaired students, and although there Is an/ 
increase in local program <ie_velopmerit folrjhesie students, there are still gaps in the delivery of services to this lCw- 
. Incidence, handPcapped population - and that one of the" methods of filling tiys.gapl appe_ars to be through, 
inappropriate ideniificatlon and prograriimin:g, FUylieMt vvpu^^ organization to serve as 

"speaker'* or "adYocall" for.this grtfup of children on either a state or national level. . - * : 

Given this(i"nforrriatipri - what can be done about the plight of the visually impaired student? I think that the tinie 
has come to envelop a new advocacy group composed of yourselves - teachers arid other professiona^^^^ ^ 
and Involved in the education of the visually impairedchjid. This, In turn, calls for a new roje and responsibility for you 
,as teacher Let usiook, for a few brief minutes, at the role of "advocate" and some oHhe activities that a teacher as 
aflvocate might be able to do. • • , ' * " * ' 

' ■ * .4 . . 
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. ± _ An iciydcateis a persdh who lALn appsitjdn to py^ tt^ejnterests and 

welfare of someone else; The role and fonfctlon of the teacher as an advocate is not a new one,:bat it has never been 
addressed specifically as such. |h the selectibri of a career as a teacher, there is ah jrihereiit factor of Jhterest arid 
^Wie^rn for the educational welfare of children. It Is not required that a teacher love children as a prerequisite to 
entrance Into the profession. It is required th^t teacheris care about the children for whom they have responsibility. 



The teacher has or develops concerns about the importance of learning, and the righiand necessity for children 
to learn certain things in order to be able to fuhctibh effectively within their eh ^iAndicappeid 
children has even greater need to see/recognize- this role and function as a constant and continuing pari of their 
professibriaLand personaLcesppnsibintie^ 

Some olxhe ways in which a teacher may serve as an advocate are as follows: 

1) It is Incumbent upon the teacher to be knowledgeable about the rules and regulations encompassed within 
the federal and state laws governing the education of the tiandicapped in order to (a) protect the child's right 
to the teacher's sen/ic^^^^ PJ!Otect the teacher's right to jDrovide appropris^te seivjces to the child, and 
(cj protect the teacher's right and responsibilicy to inform the parents and child of their rights included within 
' these legislative acts for their uhderstahdihg and use. 

2j Active membership In local, state, and hatiorial teacher assdciatibns for the purpose of initiating, reviewing, 
recommending, and supportihg organizational actions which would have a positive impact upon the 
handicapped children within tKe emplbying schobl district. Ills also incumbent upon the special education 
teacher to serve as a cbuhjervailih^ force withm Jhe orjtamzMibh feJatjye tPLpoljcies arid act ibhs wh[ch rfijght 
Im^ct negatively upon the educational rights and provisions of handicapped students within that school 
district. 



3j Active participation In a local, state, br national cbmniunity brganizatibri which has, as bne of its majbr goals, 
servicj to AspLecifjc gf^^ 

an individual or groups of handicapped persons within a community can be addressed more quickly and 
efficiently through such brgahizatibris thari through iristitutibriaj a^ricie^^ 

organization Informed of the community needs of handicapped persons within that;Commuhity could be a 
major advocacy role bf the teacher member. 

4) Knowledge of and contact with the various local and state organizations which focus bjn specific 
handicapping cbndjtibris, the kiridspf services that they prqvidej arid how tp tap these ajencies fpr se^^^ 
This repertoire of information should be made available to parents of specific handicapped chHdren for the 
suppbrt, infbrmation, and resburces whrch these brgahizatibris riiay be able to provide tb their consumer 
groups. 

5) Iridiyidual schopi aiid community a^^ r^^)L^9^^^ 
varied - ranging frorii writing articles to newspapers relative to specific issues dealing with the Kandicapped 
within a community and/br speaking on behalf bf the haridicapped br haridicap need at J cbrrimU^^^^ f urictiori, 

- to a consistent accepting attitude and behavior that bespeaks of a respect for individgal differences in any 
form. ; 

6) The teactiing of the haPdicapped to assert themselves Js a major function and responsibility of the teacher 
The riiethbds arid mearis by which the haridicapp^^^ 

his peers and others, accomplish normal or afdaptive learning tasks, andcope with his disabilities j^ijhin^and 
0(jtsjde the educatlonaL envlrbrimerit wilJ serve, in and bf itselft as a suppbrt^rid arguriierit fb_r_the ca_iises_bj 
the handicapped. The teacher has the primary responsibility, as a facilitating agent, to ensure that this 
Independent growth and develbpment takes place. It is the roj^ and functibn of the teacher of a handicapped 
persbri to provide the rieceJsa^ry gUid^ 

which will encourage and ensure maximum growth o| the handicapped person to assert himself as an 

Individual and tb be an advbcate fbr hiriiself arid his peer§. 

<- . ' , 

This list of teacher-advocacy activities is by no rrieans complete - but rather perceived tb be eleriieritary br 
begjririirig adyocacy actJyLt^^ teachers oj haridicapped chi teachers 

of low-Incidence handicapped who, aithis point in time, have no one else to serve In this capacity. 

it behooves all of us who are concerned about and working with these children to accept the chatlenge of 
advocacy, both within and butside bur eduga^tibrial respbrisibilities. Ybu, as teachers of these chiTdreri^ have the 
potential of becorrrthgL an orjgahized force thrdugh whjch appropriate programs and services may be planned and 
developed for the visually Impaired children within the State of Michigan. Once begun, this fbrce cbuld gain strength 
through riatLbrial asspciatLbri arid^ hop^ this children of our concern. May L"''9^ 

you to accept the challenge of Teacher as,Advocate now. bur children cani wait - for each day they grbw - and "to 
wait Is tb neglect." ^ • 



TNE MEDIA CENTER _ 
. tibrary for the Blind and Physically Handicapped: Background 

Julie Nicbl, Director 

The purpose of this preseniatiSB is to review and updale.teachers on Nbrary ssrvices foMhe BliRd a_n^^ 
handicapped offered by the f^edia Center The services of the Media Center can have an impact on teachers, their 
students, and their futures. 

The Media Center is located at the State tibrary: It is a part of the Department Of Education within the State 
Library and has been very active in the outreach to schools an<d special projects to schoois.As a result of mand^to^ 
eduStion for the handicapped, more and more people have become familianwith the services of the ?tate Library, 
Reqional libraries With similar services are available throughout She couhtry. These services are free and used by ^^^^^^ 
visualkT mpai ed and blind as well as a large group of j^hysicalK, nandicapped people wMcannot use print, whetMr 
X-s because they cannot hold a book, cannot turn pages, or they uv^n't have the motor ability to oilow a line of print_ 
Noh^readers and the learning disabled fall into this category, too, because many of the students and adults cannot 
deal with print. 

The Blind and Physically Handicapped Library is One important link in a network of [egiojial and subje^^^^^^^ 
libraries throughout the United States established through federal legislation to serve Ihe blind and phys.ca^ 
handicapped of this country: The primary purpose and responsibility of this netw^^^^^^ 

reading materials to those vvho. because of physical limitations, cannot use normal print. Iri addition to blindness and 
Seal handicaj)s, limitations include any disability that prohibits ttie holding °^aboo^ or^turning'o pages 0^ 
muSr dystrophy, cerebral palsy, or severe stajeslpf arthritis). A person with a reading disability resulting from an 
organic dysfunction is also eligible for these services: 

Federal legislation has been important not ohiy in creating^his unique service, but also in sirivinicontinually to 
Improvln r^ 1^3 federal legislation allowed tor Braille materials to be made availaW^^^ 

S service was extended to blind adults in 1934. In 1952. the service was enlarged to include school-aged children 
Then in Tgellhlse le^vTe^ Were expanded further to include all handicappedpersOns Who cannot read normal print 
2caUsVof physifal lim^ Certification by J competent authority is allthat^is required to receive se^^^^^^ 

Services can be provided to the individuals in their homes or in the name of an institi^ion such as a school, etirement 
clnl^forlibrsry Reading materials consist of BraLUe. large print, books recorded either on disc orcassete tapes Jhe 
mlS^^^Mm^^^^^ holdihgof over 25.000 titles. This consists of almost a quarter of a million volumes, 
containers, cassettes, and reels of materials: 

The Blind and Physically Handicapped Library is adding to its cassette collecti0^n: b:y having volunteers r^^^^^^^ 
sDecS col ectionsof Ste ials Disc 

af a speed of inches per second. These are non-commercial speeds so these materials cannot be p^yed^^^^^ 
romi^Sl^ico^ds or Sssette players to patrons. Playback machines are loaned - free of charge: The record players 
sSdTasseHe Sines hS &e^ specifically for easy use: They are also repaired and serviced free of 

chiae L^brS ih L^^ at one of severSrepair stations by the TeLef)hone pioneers or Lions Clubs^^ 

§ Other vS?Ss arS th^ seryices_of these workers has been invaluable in helping to keep these 

machines in working order. 

In addition to providing the same tj/pe Of reference and research services found in every Pyblfc library, tGe|ind 
and PHysica ly HandicapOed Library as^sts its patrons in locating books.articLes.and other materia s not fo^^^^^^^ 
SSSctlon If a requested title is not available in useable form, an extensive search is conduc ed by tpe st^ff to . 
?^Smine Mhrii e is availab^ from any other source. If ^, It is ordered; '^^^ ^f^^m^l^'"^''''^^^ 
vSers Who Will record, onto tape, any book that is not available. Readers record m their own homes. Workshops 
are held periodically tojnstruct therh in proper recording. 

ai«5n thP State Library vyorks In close cooperation with the various Braille transcribing grbUps and iQdJyidUals 
arounSe state fn proS4Sled materals tSthosepatrons who need their books and articles in that reading form: 
fh° se Who need Si put Lo large print are referred to the Michigan School for the Blind in Lansing for that service. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the circulation is done through the mail, free of charge. 

To assist patrons In selecting the books they wish to read, catalogs and bibliographies a^ai'M^^^^^^^ 
perlocfcars t^lS^bOok topics, and Braille book reviews are available directly, to each patron: These pubhcations 
cSn l ticles of ge^ interest to the blind and handicapped as well as list thejiew Braille and reco^rded bo^ks 
receif d by the librlry As an added convenience, atoll-free telephone (i:800:292:2525) has been Installed in the State 
Library. A message-taking device records calls 24 hoUrs a day. seven days a week:* 

a wPPkend institute C'The Think Tank." 1975) resulted iri the awareriess of the need for a ceiitral clearirig house 
for materfalffS 1 bliSt and visually impaired. Furiding for this project was begun through the MLchigan Departmen 
nTSLicatk)^ SDicii Educat^ Service Area in 1979. A survey conducted around the state indicated that school 
pLrsonne weredup i aigl^ 

conSna actlvmes it was important to centralize and inform the schools how to gam access to he materials A 
of Salog^ Whi^ nsts materials that are held in the schools, is completed and dissemmated annually 
TSeraS SS years tKIs coming has been on microflsche: This catalog lists, f^r school P|^?°"«^- ^ Pj^^^''^^ 
brdVi^^y title, bbb^ that are locaied in i^hSSls around Michlgari and which may be borrowed for students requested 

materials. g 

* (End of film preseritatibny ^ ^ 



T!ie_Media Ceriler is truly a cbbperatjve yehl^^^^ as many Jhirigs are in the area of service to lAe.fi|ndicapped 

popajatlon; Special Education is providing the funds, the School for the Blind is providing the facllllies, and ease of 
access has beeh.accoriipjlshed by irahsferring two rriaih offices, fdrrrierly at MSB, irilb the central office of the Media 
Center. Ultimately^, about half u{ the library building will be used for offices and the collection. In addition, the 
Iristructibrial Maierials DeveibpmenLeenier, thai has been Ibcaied bri the MSB_campus {and still is), will be dealt with 
I^JT^.lGLsJratiyely Jh^ instead; of the_Schbpl_lbi' t^^^ Bob Pbjy's_bp_eratibri,_w^^^ 

provjded such services as enlargmg-prini,^dap!icaling through jherrfioform Braille, and lanninaiing, will be operated 
under the MJ.dia Center, There has alsjo been. a rnergjng.bf cblleciipns lb ihclude the texlbbbk rriaieriais.heid at the 
School for the Blind. This nnerging of the Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped educational collection will 
be the core bf the colleclibn. The Media Ceriier will iheri be gbirig but lb the field to ask school disiricts and schbbl 
personnel lb give to the collection those materials that are not being Used currently, sUch as Braille books, tapes, and 
equipment; 

The Federal Quota Office will also be transferred administratively to the Media Center over a two-year transitional 
peribd. Eventually, the Media Cehler will be involved with registration and hbpes that, ihrough a little bit of expansion 
with the registration process, they will be able to gain information on kids sbjhai the Center can^help teachers foMbw 
the child through school and make contact withjhai child or with the child's teachers in terms of the next year's 
npeds. The Center expects lb Use sbme Federal QUbla money lb purchase a large supply of materials that are most 
often requested: 



The Media Center produces about 600 lilies annually, based on needs in the field, and twb-thirds (Va) bf the fUhds 
go to educatibnal needs 

The Media Center has about 4,000 cassette titles In a master collection that are used Id duplicate copies to 
circulate. These are obtained from the Library of Congress. In addition, the Center has anoltier 4,000 Jilles thai 
volunteers have produced over the years to meet rieeds^ With the expand ^loped that the Center can 

continue to expand the voluntee/ services thai it has been able to provide; We have about 80 recorders and narrators 
t^V^t jecbrcl Jn their hbrjies^ In ^Ujtibnj the Cenle^^ workihg, bver the last couple of years^.a^aih wjth the 

School for.the Blind, in trying to get a core of Braille transcribers that work directly with the library. With the additional 
space, the Center will be able to bring volunteers in-house lb db production of materials. In the Ibng run, the shining 
light is that, perhaps, we can have some recording studios that will have an impact on all of this even more. That Is one 
of the goals of the Media Center. 



THE MEDIA BENTER FOR THE VISUAbbY IMPAIRED 

Alicia Green, Director 

The creation of the Media Center for the Visually Impaired is a promising fact; with the understanding that the 
equiprrienl and textbooks for the Visually impaired are going lb be available al'the appropriate time. It wiM ta^ 
edUi^atdrs to work on a close timetable and an open dialogue for the Media Center to become at least part of the 
solution to the many problems in the field of education of the visually impaired. Technblogical advances, loo, are a 
great boon lb bUr edUcatibnan^^ " 

The Media Center hopes to provide fast. and efficient services to every edacaior of visually impairecLsludenls in 
the state. The old recbmrnendatibn, "'PLah -ahead,'' does hot always work jn th^^ 

change residence, and schools, during the summer. Thus, September has become a "Pandora's Box" for the teacher! 
Increased family mobility has tremendous implications for educational planning. 



The idea of a centralized place to focus on the acquisition, circulatibn. and storage of educatibnal materials 
becarnea reality with the collalDbratjbh Michigan Si^hool for ttie Blind, 

and Special Education Services Area of the Michigan Department of Education; 



The Media Center for the Visually Impaired is a resource center with (1) a Depository Collection oi textbooks in 
special forrnat and education, materials, (2) a Reproduction Center with equipment to enlarge regUlar print, to 
reproduce Braille masters through thermofdrming, and, with printing presses with the capability to provide inservice 
printing to schools and professionals, and (3) an Inhouse APH' Slore_wiih an'invenlory of ••most-used items" by 
students and scHboJs. We haye_a[ready br^^^ the equivalent to $20,000 in eqUi 

mailed, upon request, from Lansing instead of touisville. Kentucky; The store should significantly reduce the time 
required to fill brders. 



The Initial Tasks of the Media Center 

Th^ihitial tasks bf the Media Center iaclude the fbllbwihg; 

1. To consolidate the educaiional and textbook collections, mih the adaptation and expansion bf the existing 
Library fdr the Blind and Physically Handicapped automated circulation system. We hope to expand access 
and diffusion of the coMeclion, thus facihlaling inlerloan of existing malerial&and avoiding duplicatibh. Alsb, 
we plan to brgahize ah acquisition system that will meet to the needs of all students Involved. 
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2 Beprpductjon facWms: the Instractiqnai Materials Develdpmerit Center, under the djre_clid^^^^ Robert Doty, 
has been providing large-pririt photo reprdductiori seryicjBsJdr over a decade; By the end oMhis first year, we 
will add a cassette arid open-reel duplication unit to provide more complete service to the field. 

3 Manteer Production: The Library lonhe Blind and Physically Handicapped, through its Special S|i7ice? 
Jhit has coordinated the volunteer production of textbooi< materials. With _the_assislance of K/lichigan School 

/for the Blind a Braille transcrlbirig class is beihj offered for the second year. In the near future, a local Braille 
trahscriblrig 'group will be working directly with the Media Center, and in-house materials production will be 
increased: 



Federal Qaota Fund Administration 

To date Dr Nancy J Bryant, Superntende'nt of the Michigari School for the Blind, has been the ex-officio trustee 
to the American Printing Hou£e_fb_r the_State of Michigan. The School for Jhe Blmd has centralized the annu_aj 
registration of visually Impaired children in the state. The Media Center will taRe over this responsibility and Michi^^^^ 
School for the Blind personnel will act as advisors during the transfer of activlties:-The Federal Quola Fundjs, 
perhaps the most impbrtartt source of educational resources foj; our students. Jeanne Orszag, Libr_arian, han^^^^^^^ 
details of the quota program. The Media Center has a team of fiye dedicated professionals, but teachers participation 
Is vital to complete the process. We heed you to share your concerns and suggestions. . 



FEDERAL QUOTA FUNDING PReGRAM 

Jeanne Orszag, tibrarlan 



The registration forms tor Federal Quota are sent but during Christmas vacation each year. These form^^arese/it 
to Special Education Directors at the Intermediate School Districts. The forms ar_e due bacRlo the Media Center by 
February 1st: The Media Center must retype the information frbm these forms in a different formal before students are 
certified with the American Prlritihg HbUse (A.P.H.). March 1st is the deadline for filing with A.P.H. 

Students who are registered in January are hot eligible, legally, for materials until the firat of October. 'However J_f 
a teacher has a class or a student who needs materials, request^ can be made with Fede^aJ Quota funds. There is no 
reason for a student to be,sltting In a classroom without materials lust because he came in late after registration. 
Please Reep that in niirid! 

There Is a continuing heed fbr dedicated volunteers to serve as repair persons, readers, and Braillists. Interested 
persons may contact the Media Center for referral to the appropriate drgariizatibns. 
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OHIO RESOURCE CENTER FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

Julie Todd, Cbdrdihatbr 

[_ * 

' As persons cohcerhed with educating visually impaired students; we are chalienged by five major issues: 

jj delivery of specialized equipment and materials; 

2) ijiservTceL 

3) dissemination of information aboui the latest technology, research findings, and parent cdhcerhs; 

4) ideritificatloh; and 

5) ^3i'<''^g oA^sj^s aware of ^^^^^^ special education has to offer hot drily to students, but also to the school 
system and to the community; 



Our goal as educators is to find a delivery system that addresses these Issues. If we do hot, we arejUst serving 
students and hot providing special education. Special education involves more than placement of a student in a 
classroom; it means programming based upo current practices by teachers who are Rhowledgeable about visually 
impaired students and their unique needs. ^ 



Educators must examme available resources in order to determine the best method of"achleving their goals for 
t^ie special educatibri of visually students. Ohio has tried several diiferent approaches Jnitially, a consultant, 

at the Division of Special Education was responsible for administerihj Federal Quota furids_,_t_h_ereby deliveririji 
materials and equipment to students. Next, a project was established at the Residential School for the Blind. 
PeTsonnel were responslW^^ pf^FeideralJ^uota funds arid fb^ rnairitairilrig an inventory of materials. 

Both of t^hese niethods deaJt only with materials and equij)ment and were not always efficient. Serious Issues, such as 
inservice, awareriess, arid irifbrrriatiori dissemiriatibri, were ribt being addressed. 

A decisibri was made to initiate a new delivery system. The project would be designed specifically to rneet the 
nefeds of visually Irnpair their jDarehts, arid Mucators thrbughbut the state, Furided by the Ohib 

Department of Education, Division of Special Education, with Title Vl-B monies, the Ohio Resource Center for the 
Visually Haridicapped has the fbllbwirig goals: 



• prbvide inservice; 



• maintain a collection of i.nstructional materials, equipment, and professional literature; 



• maintain a collection of large print snd Braille textbooks to loan to school districts for use with visually 
impaired students; 

• assist the Division of Special Education in administering Federal Quota funds; 



• work with the regional Special Education Flescurce Centers to provide Information and inservice; 

• assist the Division of Special Education in the identification of legally blind students; and 

• disseminate information to parents and educators. 

A heeds assessrner«T indicated several areas bf cbncerri: 



Materials: 

• Federal Quota FUnid^^^ hot beings sj>eht in the moat effective riiahrier; Braille, large-pririt books, artu 
equipment were being used once, then c?*^!ected &jst on a she!f. 



Volunteers: 

Approximately 250 volunteers througi^out the state were brailling, taping, and/or large-type transccribing 
[or yjsUally irhpa^^ were riot coiTiriiuhicatin§ vvijh each other. There were vpluriteers in sprrje 

parts of the state that had too much to dj?;^volonteers in other parts of the state had absolutely nothing to do 
and wanted tb work. We alsb didri't have enbugh volunteers in the state producing large type. 



Teachers of the Visually Impaired: 

' r. ' _ Teachers bf the visuallyjri^^ felt very isblated, 2) they fejt but bf tojich 

with what was going^n in the field, and 3) they tiad a desire to help regular educators working with visually 
; irripaired studentsV 
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Regular Education: 

system had to offer them and their students. 
. 'Specific strategies were designed to address the issues mentioned ibove through: 

• Ihseryice 

• Information dlsserhinatioh 

• ^duct deverojDmerit. 

Following Is an^explanation of the types of activities implemented by the Ohio Resource Center for the Visually 
Handicapped: 

Ihservice: _ 

Regular meetings for teachers of visually impaired are held twice a year and give teachers an opportunity 
to exchange knowledge, Ideas, arid techniques: 

has found the annual meeting to be very v»ell received. ^ 
is heeded. 

, The center also sponsors an annual meeting for the agency people who work with visually Impaired 
Students. 

I„ ,m m we .Hi sponsor fpu, ,«ld«a, w»l<sho^_ loi^^ Se?SI» itSS 
classrobrh teachers. 



information Dissemination: 

Students. 

information that teachers want^tp exchange with each other. 
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We do special mailings for different organizations such as convention notices for the Ohio chapters of 
AAWB, AEVH, bVH, and the Athietic Assbclatlbn for the Blind. 

Our film library has 40 films that are availbie for ase in jnservice: Most of the'^ilrhs are purchased oh 
teacher recommendation. 

The parerit/professibnal Library has over 700 titles. These are books that have been written for parents of .; 
visually irripaired children or for teachers who are teaching visually impaired children. 

_ -- _~ — 

The_Center has a humber bf free mater[als^su_c 
Ptt^i6_Af ? brochures. Any time the Center collects information that it feels will be of use to teachers, multiple 
copies are run and "advertised" In the newsletter. 

Large Priht/Bfaille/Specialized Equipment: 

All orders for Braille and large-print bboRsl as'' well as the spea^^ ♦ 
American PrihtihS House (APH), come through the Certter. Jhe Center checks the inventory to determine 
whether or not a particular book or material or piece of equipment is already in the state. If it is, the Rem wMI 
be rhailed or ah ihter-distrlcjjpan wiJI be arranged. \j it is hot available in the state, but can be purchased from 
APH with Federal Quota funds,^he orders are forwarded to APR. A Braille tjtle that Is not available from APH, 
but Is available some plabe else in the United States, will be bbtairied whenever possible. 

Approximately 22 percent of the 3600 requests that the Center receives each ^ear cari be hMd^^^^ 
materials that arAaLready Ih tje state. As a result of making better use of materials tliat are a^^^^^^ 
state, Ohio has been able to make more efficient use of Federal Quota Funds. 

The Center promotes volunteer groups by providing supplies such asbinders an^ spi/ies, braillewriters, 
and BrailJe paper. The Center will duplicate arid stbre masters.. BraiJIewrMers arid thermbform machines are 
repaired by vbluriteers who beldhg to the Telephone Pione^^rs organization. 



Product Development: 

As a result of concerns expressed by regular education people working with visually impaired students, 
the Center decided to design and oroduce resources on how tb work witfrvisually impaired students. 

VVe called together a group of regular teachers, special teachers, and adrniriistratbrs tb start the 
developriierit of a filmstrjp-cassette pj-p^rah^^ "^uch work, t^e group produced tv^o 

programs. The first program was approximately 1G minutes Jong. Ttie purpose of this first fjlriistrlp is tb 
acquaint administratLors with characteristics of yisualh^ Jriipaired chiLdr^^^ 

available resources. The second program Is 25 minutesiong and gives detailed instructions about orientation, 
teaching techniques, and specialized equipment. 

A resource book was developed to accompany the filmstrips.V This resource book, along with the 
fi>riistrip, is a multimedia iriservice for regular teachers who work with visually impaired students in their 
classrooms. . 

A list of state and national resources was compiled. The booklet is brief and is updated every quarterly. 

A flyer for bptprri^etrists a^^^^ developed. The fly^ explains the public school 

services that are available for visually impaired students. 

Ohio has found that the Ohio Resource Center for the Visually Handicapped Is an effective delivery system for 
assisting parents and teachers iri wbrklrig with visually irripaired studerits tb achieve their maximum potential. 



' This resource book was designed around the types of questions that regular teachers ask: rDoi Have to Rearrange 
My elassroom?" "Are Special Mate ials Needed?" "Do I Have tb Change the Way I Teach?" "Will a Student Need 
Special Training?" - 



PATTERNS: 
the Primary Braille Reading Program, 

HMda Caion, Researcher 
American Printing House for the BNhd 

This is a presentation of a new Braille reading program FATTeRNS: The Primary^ram Emim P'°9r^A 
published by the American Printing House for the Blind (APH), The project to develop this program was or^ina»y 
funded by the Bareau for Education o^t^e Handicapped (BEH)' for the fi^^ 

experimental material was wriUen. After the first 3 years, funding was not renewed by BEH. but was supported by 
APH. APH continues to fund this project, now in its 5th year. 

Up until this point in time, the materials that have been used to teach children to read Braille; were print text^^^^^^ 
transcribed into Braille. Print and Braille are hcUhe same media. This has created any number of problems, such as an 
inability to reproducepictures. diagrams, etc; improper sequencing of words for the B^a"'? cotle ^"oj^^^ 
word that is easy in Braille may not be easy in print and vice Versa. In addition, there is a very controlled repeat pattern 
of these words in theprint program. For example, if a word is introduced at the preprimer level if is repeated a certain 
number of times on each page, a certain number of times within each story and w^ level. As that wford is 

mastered the repeat pattern trails off and another vi/ord or words are started through the same repent P,a? ?f";.One o' 
the thinai that was happening to kids who were learning to read in Braille was that themere riot having difficult words 
in Braille repeated enough while some words with no similarities in Braille were repeated more than necessary. 



Just prior to the start of this project, a national surveyiwas conducted to see where kids who read Braille w^ere 
standing in terjns of their readinj;. It was based on achievement in print readers because^these are themateriajs tney 
were reidiha The survey examined the number of years the students had been in school. They were still at 1^^^^ 
years behind where one would expect thern to be in reading. In the April issue oUf e doarnal of Visual Impairment and 
Blindness, there is a description oTltils study written by Hilda Caton and Earl Rankin. 

Ailhougti there has been much discussion in the field regarding the decre^asing ^number ^' 
impaired students.^PH quota registratjon figures indicate an increase m the numberof these students; The need for a 
Braille reading program is substantiated by these numbers. 

A review of research on Braille reading and related subiect^s waus conducted at the^stErt of 'his project Rese^^^^ 
on the BrSue coJe was applied to a combined Dale and Dolch vocabulary list fo^ this series Studies used for h s 
•°ncluded fhi 1969Lhdfo "Errors in Oral Reading of Braille at Elernentary^Grade Levels," "Perce^^^^^^ 

rSe Word SecognTtion" (Nolan & KederiS. 1969). and the Report of the .Uniform Type Comra.u^eiAmerican 
AsEciafio^^ of Wbrke?rfo° Ihe Blind. 1970); eategorles of the Braille coM were identified by Ashcroft.^nd wi hin 
fhyseJaegores^ThlnSikec^^ 

category was Identified as alphabet words. Application of this finding revealed that every single one oMhe alphabet 
words was in the Dale/Dolch list except the word "knowledge." 

\ ' » 

In order to determine which letters(and afphabet words) were ea|iest Mi should Presentedjirst. foi^^^^^^ 
reports were received. At first glance.Jhere seemed to be very little agre^ ^ ^J"2^Hmm fnd d M It was 

first, second, and so on. Therefore, the lists were divided into «hree sections - easy.; mediun^^ and d^^^^^^ 
assumed tha if a letter a^eared In the easy sections of the lists that It must be an easy word. 3^ts premise was^ysed 
ff orWing the alphabet. The next easiest category was identified as words in 'uJ.' sJ'eJIirig. In addition w^^^^^^^ 
Sffial S nSmber of characters and the smallest nurribir of dpt^^ 
in^hi'Dale/Dolch list were fed throuMJhe APH computer and ordered acc^^^^ 
according to numberof dots, from the least to tlie most. The next categories in order. of diff.cm 
upper ceM words and contractions, the lower cell Mrds and contractions, words 

lords with multiple cell contractions, and short form words. AILthe words in the pale/Dolch vocabu a^ '^ILJ^ i' * 
ThS cSories were listed. Thus, all of the words in the Dale/Dolch vocabulary list were organized into categories 
according to their difficulty in Braille. 

There was surprisingly little research directly related to the teaching of Braille^reading, The m^^^^^^^^ 
used seemed to be a linguistic or phonetic approach and an experience or concept-development approach. 

Other related research topics which were examined Included hand use. reading rat^ and fofmats for tactile- 
materials. 

Summaries of ail of our research flndli^s-were written in a report entitled "Specifications for Selecting a 
Vocabulary and TeachSig Method for Beginning Braille Readers." This has been published by the Amencan 
Foundation for the Blind (Catbn, Pster, & Soldblatt, 1979) and is available for $2.40. 

An article ]n the October 1979 Joomal of Visual impairmen t and Blindness ICamm) also described some of these 
findings. These are the specifications which were used in developing Patterns. 



Bureau of Education ]5"rthi Handicapped (BEH) has beenieprgafiized. It is currently the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitatloh Services in the hew U.S. Education Department. 
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At this lime, a consaltinQ^bmmlitee was selecied to help jri the developmerit of the program. This cornmittee 
conljsted of teachers of. the_^UalJy_ handicapped^ BralM for thx visually 

handicapped, and a member of a siate Department of Edacatlorr in charge of the visaaily handicapped: Among atfiprs; 
• onr corisultiri^ committee incjuded Mrs. Ruth Craig, forrherjy from Bri§ham Yburig yhlyersity (now re_ti_redl::Or.Phl^^ 
c Hatlen from San Francisco State University; Miss Freda H end erson^ formerly from Tennessee School for the Blind 
(now retired); br. Eari Rankin from the_ University of Kentucky^ Dr. Ev^elyri Rex from llliriois State University; Miss 
Mafijyh Spreh.soh from the M Bonnie T/owb^^ the Public Schools In Pekin, 

iilinois; and Dr. Mila Truan from the Tennessee School for the Blind and from Peabody College; 



In addition to these consultants, someone was needed vyho could do the actual wrj^ting of the lessons and 
chiidren's stories. Mrs. Eddy Jo Bradley, who has worked for both Scott, Foresmari and Harper & Row publishing' 
cprripanies II l.directing edijon was iust th^pers other thjngs, she helped write the popular 

reading series about Dick, Jane, and Sally; and she definitely knew how to put together a readiag series. With a set of 
the specifications and advice from the consulting committee, Mrs. Bradley began writing the first level. 

It soon became apparent th^t the help of a lingulst was needed to assist further in the ordering of the Braille code 
and on language de_v^^^ Maynard Hutchlhs Distinguished Professor of Linguistics at 

the University of Chicago, served in this capacity.^ 

From the Input of Dr. Hamp, several Important aspects of Braille reading were noted. Even thoagh it is complex^, 
there are positive aspects to the Braille code. One of the first pbstjye aspects is that blind children can read longer, 
"lore cdmpl icated se^^^ becau se of t he use of al phabet words . Sentences like **Peop le 

can not do that" are able to be read early and, therefore, reading is more intaresting and rhore meaningful. Children are 
motivated to read. 

Another Involves phonetic analysis in Braille. Unlike print readers^ who learn a sbund fpr_*\c"_arid then a 
new sound for "c" followed by *'h," the Braille readers avoid this confusion by learning the sound of "c" and then are 
given ^ different Braille unit for the sound of "ch." Other Braille units, such as ar, /ng, anjci s/7, aid the reader in the 
sarhe way. The program was written to take advantage of such positive aspects of the Braille code whenever possible. 

In print, children are taught that when two vowels are together in a word, the first one has the /on^sbund and the 
second is silent; or when there is a vowel, a consonant, and then a f inar*e" in a wqrd, the vowel sound is long: This 
caoses^a problem in_BrajJle words containing signs like "in" and *'ed." Patterns sd^es this prbblem by teaching the 
tule&^i veil abbye to Brajlie readers ajid then supplementi^^^^ them with rules such as when t here is a vowel fo Mowed by 
an "in." a$ ir> "ram,'^ th^vowel sowid is tong; and when there is a vowel, at:onsonant, and an "ed,"' as in "hoped," the 
vowel sound is long. ' 

^ - ' " n> - - - 

The approach or teaching methbd used in this series is eclectic, ehablihg the reader to benefit frbitOM^reT^ : 

' of the various approaches or methods. A phonetic approach or a decoding approach was used whenever possible. 
Whan this approach is inappropriate, memorjzption, context clues, cbmprehensjon, and syntax are used. There is a 
strbhg emphasis bh cbhcept development, similar tb the experience approach to reading. 

The readiness level has a 20-wbrd vbcabulary. Most of these wbrds_ are alphabet w^^^ 
showed were easily confused were spaced far apart so that the student jearned the first one weirbefore being 
introduced to the next one. A few words at this level, such as "and," were needed in order tb_tel_l a stbry and so \,ere 
. intrbduced even though they didn't fit in the category of easy words. A few other words, such as **we," "ride," "me," 
'*get," and the names of tre children, "Pam" and "Tirn," were introduced in full spelling. 

The Patterns series does not violatejhe BraiJIe code to^any great ex tejit, bnj it does avojd some [h[ngs for a while: 
it double-spaces between -^brdsjort the readiness level. The readiness, prepr|me_r, arid, primer levels are aM [ririer Hrted, 
The readiness level Is done on only one side of a page. At the early levels, no sentences carry over to the next \\n§ or 
page. Also, at the early levels, words like "and" and "the" were always separated by spaces, and the word "tb" was 
used Jri Its uricbritiacjed fbrrri so that the children cbu Individual words. Late^^^^ the chlldren^ were 

taught that "and" and "the" could be written together and that there was anothenvshorter way to write *'to." By the 
tirrie pupils cbriiplete Book 3, they have beeri expbsed tb the whbie literary Braille code as it is ribrmally written. 

In the early levels, the prograrh does not use all the punctuation. No end puhctuatjoh or capitajizatibri is used for 
sentences at the readjness I eve L As students move into the preprimer level, they gradually encounter capitals at the 
beginning of sentences as well as periods, commas, aKd question marks. Quotation marks are not used until the end ; 
of thejDrej)rlmer JeyeL A j)jay_type_ bf format is usedprLbr tb th^^ tb jrtdjcate which characte By Book 3 

level, students have been introduced to all kinds of punctuation such as italics and double capital signs. 



This program does not attempt to Introduce words of a certain kind together, such as dot 5 words: This would 
certainly create some problems, since It \A/ould be very difficult to tell a good story using all the dot 5 words. It vybuld 
also be very confusing jf there were only one or two dot differences in the words. After the children have been 
introduced to a number of words, groups with similarities rnay be pointed out to them. Also at this tirhe, \A/orksheets 
llf Used to drM] bri specific *'cphf users/lTherejs a y^ oLcoritext and i^^^ 

skills as well as a great deal of repetition of the vocabulary words, particularly those words that are not decodable. 
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teachets heed to be aware that, if the Studeni already knows certain skilis, he doesn't needjo §p hrqygh a|! the 
repetitions. The repetition is provided f5r iiower studehts. If a studenJ.MMlreM^.begun to read 
could give that child the<criterion reference t_est_s_to findjhe appropriate placement level for initial instruction^^ 
student is reading in another reading series in the regular classroom, he may work in this program simultaneously. 

The coriteht of the readers is written specif Icaliy for the blind and visually impaired student^ mrf are run^^ 
characters throughout the first two levels of the series. Tim.ahd.Meg are b^^md and read Braille. Pat is partially sighted 
and reads large iype. The other characters are normally sighted. Two other characters introducedjn this serje? ?re | 
nonambulatory Braille writer named Kate and a girl that takes Bihg exploriha. A bipjraphlcal story of a re^ bhnd 
person is included in each of the last three levels. Other selections in the readers are c 

yourself projects, science articles, everyday experience stories reflecting experiences of both sighted and ylsua^y 
handicapped children, fables and other fanciful stories, rnysteries, participatory activities, pl^^^^^ 
drawings, stories and articles set in other times and places and tactile maps wKh map reading activities. 

The series contains sfjecial notes to the teachers on such things as teaching correcr hand pasltion m 
movement, marking with a crayon, and what to do about varioas dialects and accents when teaching sound and letter 
association.' 

Before beginning the Patterns program, students are expected to have completed a readiness program. 
Suaqestions for such a program, which could be conducted using APH materials, are given in a chart insidetne front 
cover of the Patterns readiness level teacher's edition: Another readiness program, which is quite compatible with 
Fattems, was developed Sally Mangold and is available from San Francisco State University: It is called The 
Mangold Deveropmenta] Program Of Tactne Perception and BraUie tetter Recognition. 

Patterns consists of six levels = Readiness. Preprimer. Primer, Book 1, Be ok 2, and BbdR 3. Each level has a 
teacher'.-, edition, student text(s) and worksheets, a criterion-referenced test, and review worksheets. 

At ihe readiness level, there are two books. Go and Bo and tetters and You. Go and Do ihtrojduces the alphabet 
words. Each lesson has a selection which the teacher reads aloud. In the stent s text, the first 12_les^^^^ 
discriminations in which there are rows of Br^iilie shapes, and pupils are asked to find the one that dilfej^n^^in each 
line Aspupils ar&introduced to Braille words, they are asked to read part of a story themselves, As their kn^^^^^ 
Braille increases, so does the amount they are expected to read, By having the teacherTead aloud parts of he^stpri^s 
the need for pictures, as Used in print readers, has been eliminated, tetters and You introduces the pupi s to all of the 
letters of the alphabet as well as reviewing the vocabulary words learned in Go and Do: Each lesson at thp readiness 
level has the. fo^lowing parts: buildihg background, reading aloud by the teacher, concept development, using the 
bdoR, language activities, and follow-up' activities. 

Th^re are three preprlmers - Work and Play, tittie and Big. and Words Games. Beflinning with the preprimer 
level the text is not consdmable. There are sejiarate consumable worksheets with each lesson Jo reinforce th^ 
concepts From the preprimer level through Book 2, the lessons have the following p_aijs:_phonoLogical activities, 
syntactical activities, reading vocabulary, reading and cpmpreherisibn. Oral reading, and follow-up activities. 

The other levels of the series a're the primer called City and Farm in two vpjUrties, Book 1 called New ^rien^ 
three volumes Book 2 called Old and New in three volumes, and Book 3 called Far Away and tong Ago with Ihree 
yolumes and a jlolssary. Book 3 lessons include dictionary activities and glossary words since dictionary skills are 
taught on this level: 

initially only a teacher reyiew of the maierials, rather than a ^eld trial. Was planned. Later, because of the scope 
of the project ind the valuable knowledge that could be gained, a field trial was mitiated. 

The study started with a core group of visualll impaired students at the readiness level. They^wenUhrouih the 
program In exactly the same way they would go through any reading program. The students Mre allowed t^ 
^Uheir own pace. A set of criterion reference tests (funded entirely by APH) was developed to evalua^^^ 
perforSance^on each of the six levels because they couldn't use standardized tests: Standardized tests could not be 
used because of the nontradltional order of presenting vocabulary and skills. 

Teachers who are wotklng with children in the field trial are keeping very detailed nptes: on the lessons relating to 
the problems children are havijig. They also fill out evaluatidn:fprms as each child completes a level in the program AU 
the stodeKfs In the field trial finish a level before the revisions are begun. When students have completed Book 3 In 
Patterns, they will be given the Stanford Achievement Test, and the effect df-Faiterns will be seen: 

The program was written so that It could be used In any kind educatiplnal jjrog^^^^^^ impaired 
students. It ii being used in day school prograrns as well as in residential schools m4^^^^ field »T'aJ iy^efe are^^M^^^^^^^ 
fr! the field trial who have been in Itinerant programs as well as children who are in resource ^oms. Used correctly, this 
program is as useful in a day school as it is in residential schools. 

Several things in Fattems lend Ihemselves toa siluation where a child is mainstreafTied ^"^ rnay be w5Jin^ 
of the time with a teacherwho does not know Branie.fioth print and Braille numbers appear on •J^.^^^^'^.J^^.^^^, |,f^f 
in idefitjfication A phht fecsimile of each text page and worksheet appears in the teachers edition for that level 
CeSn pa^rof the lesson plans, such as buildinj background, reading aload by the_teacher, and concepj 
Sv^opSon the Readiness level, could de used with.both sighted and visually Impaired children. The lesson plans 
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give very detaJied mst ruct ions bh hdw to jht roduce new th I hgs. Sect foris in the lessons In th^^^ teacher^ ed Itton are 
Indicated which require the help of someone who knows Braille: these coald be handied by Hie itirierant teacher. This 
program is not mearii to replace the vision sj}ecialist. 



the Paitews materials will be available f rbrn APH beglnhlrig In September of 1980. "fflere will tie a kit of materials 
for Mch level cj3risist]ng:o^^ of the student materials arid teacher's guides for that level. Additional student 

maierials can be purchased separately; 

APH IS interested in writing a language arts program which would include writing'^and spelling and pafraHel the 
Paiteras reading program; The pbssiblility of writing a cbmplementary library series to accon^ny Patterns has also 
been discussed. Fuhdirig resources are currently being investigated. 
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NEW DEVEtOPMESTi IN^SOCIAL STUDIES AND SeiENeE 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERlAbS.FOR MAINSTREAMED VISUAbbY ^ 

iMPAIRED STUDENTS 

Geraidlne Schoiii Professor 
- University of Michigan 

VisSaJiy impaired children comprise approximately 1% of all ^landicappM chilclreri^^^^^^ 
ThesrchM dran are a low-incidence'group, together with the hearing and physically impaired. All hree Share th? 
i^^mr^l^^e^SS^ thi fedlral level, educators are told thai tHe^nutnber_oJ v.s_ua1l^ hand.^ • 
cSh is decreasing. These decreases result, however, from the unduj):iicated count required byjhe Of f.ce o^^S^^^^^^ 
Education (eSi - formerly BERj. Many visually handicapped students are counted as sarved i»nder programs or^othe 
caS Ss such LI the mental y retarded or the errotionaily disturbed, but aje recejvihj seMces from an itineranj 
fl£he Sthe vIsSi y fiandicapped. A few are -mainstreamed" full time In public P';^»««l«'='ioot ."'"^'^"^HnM^nin^v 
nof counted at aN Bec^ these factors, an undercount results in the conclusion that the numbers are declining. • 
Less money is then available and less attention is given to^meet their educational needs. 

' ^ In spite of the lacR Of attention, educators of the vsaally handicapped have not been idle; and recent advances in 
the curhcutum area may have major implicatioris net only for this field, but for other categorical areas as well. 

TWO major currlculuni proiects, both ofwhich were funded through the Bureau of Educa^^^ 
have been tSde^aRen recently that vve vvill describe today: Material^ Adaptations for Visually Impaired students ,n the 
sSafst^dieS (MAV^^^^^ by the Social Science Educatidn Consortium in Boulder, Colorado; and Science 

aS les lor the ^suS^ (SAVI) project, developed at the Lawrence Hall of Science. These twp praj|cts ar^ 

diSed tb help cllSr<?o^ impaired children in their classrooms and to provide .Mterestmg 

materials for 'nonhandicapped students as well. 



Mavis > ; 3 - 

project WIAVIS adapted two recently published elementary iociai^ 
Soria/ Science series chosen because it is a high quality, traditional series which has been quite popalar witt^ 
SS^nlSSandHo^^^ 

sSiS seSbat takes an affective approach to the subject which makes it one o1 the more Innovative elementary 
programs. 

in each -e>ies student and teacher materials have been adapted. Eor the students, textb^ooks af the designated 
iradril'S'-S irSribed into Braille, Jarge type. ^"^ 

media and tactile illustrations are included in the Braille editions. For teachers, the original teicMr s guides wn cn 
^^^SmmmsSme adapted by inserting pages which proyide suggestions and d-reclions for nr.aking 
So^^tfvmefrnof rr,eanin^ effective for mualty impaired students. The emphasis ir. these suggestions is 
on facilitating the learning and interaction of the visually impaired with nonhandicapped child, on. 

The Droducts developed by fSIAVIS were field tested daring the s^jring and fall of #9. Field testing involved the 
useJfldiStSS 

toward MAVIS products and on students' congitive gains from the products were collected with leshns ^nsUumBnts^ 
iSd bbSItron 0 the part classrooms was also carried but. Field testing was conducted in classroom 

stesthroSSSSeUr^ted^^^^^^^ 

te?ts currently used ahd the rapid .ate they become out-of-date made continuing adaptation impractical. The project 
moved to developing a series of sourcebooks that would have more universal application: 

Six sourcebooks were developed: Although their focus is o!i teaching sMal s'udies, they co^^^^^^ 
inforSt.?n and practical guidelinelthatmuld be helpful in teaching any subject matterto visually impaired children. 
Their titles and a briSf IbStraCt are listed below: 

Who l3ihe Visum mpaim CWd? by Marvin Efron: Written by a practicing Optortistrist who is also ari 
e^uca 0 h s sSS defines visual impairment 'br the classroorr, teacher. Conim^^^^^ 
imDalrrnents their bauses, and their implications for classroorr. behavior are discussed. The author also 
SreftheXS eye report, arid educational- plan. PhOtotraphs simuiat^^ vanous levels of visual 
acuity and several types of visual field limitations illustrate the text: 

aourcSok fobuses bn the importance Qf a godd working relationship betwetn '•^f .classroom teacher and 
tl?eS^ally tral4d teacher of the visually impaired 

n S these two members of the service delivery system can help ^nd sufwort each other^S^c^i^ 
tSacWng ind classroom management strategies are presented, IS are ideas for including the visually 
impaired child's parents as partners in the educational tearn. ^ . 

Teamna the Visually impaired GfiUd in me Reju/a'r C/assroom by Madge Leslie: In th]s sourcebboR. Leslie 
pKS the ciSrn teacher with a primer on te^hing thfe visually impaired student in a mairtstream 
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setting. Planning the visually impaired child's educatlbhal program, defiriihg roles bf_members of the seryioe 
deliyerj^ systemr_bb^^ support services, establishing the classroom 

enviornment, and guidelines for effective teaching are arribrig the topics covered. 

^Sogta/ SWdres for the Vrsuelly impaired Child by Laurel R. Singleton^ Based on the Project MAViS adaptat|Qn 
experience, tKis_sburcebbok preserfis strategies for adapting common social studies actLvlJies Tor the m 
impaired chjld. Dlscuss'Lbns, research, m|ffi and globe skills, field trips, and Inierpretation of pictures are only 
some at the acjivities discussed. The aburcebook also outlines a procedure for adapting staribara social 
studies textbool^ materials fbr use with^lhe visu 

. - -- * - - - - - 

iwportaat CQncerns in the Education of Visually impaired QWldren^ 
' Hatlen descMbes the dev^^ of current service delivery systems in education of the visually impaired , 

and analyzes the advantages and disadvantages of each. This discussion is follbwed by a description bf.what 
can pec ur if the systerh is hot function lng_ P rpperly. The sourc^^^^ cohcl udes vvith a discussion of crucial 
learning area&for visually impaired children and a list of appropriate role responsibilities for the classroom 
teacher and the specially trained teacher of the visually impaired. 

_ _ _, 

This booklet raises questions and issuesabbut what educators are dpihg in the rhaihstreamih^ pf pury^lsUaM 
handicapped j:hildren. Many, are hot getting what they did previously when they were 'Integrated" into the 
regular classes: Some, especially in our secondary programs, are not recelving'the su(5^rt service they really 
need. , ' 

ResourcjBs for teachihg Social Studies in tfie Main'sfrearried C/assrobm by Laurel _R, Sjhaletpri and M^^^^ 
LesHe^jms sourcebook presents a listing of four kinds of resources for teaching in the mainstreamed 
classroom: (lj readings on visual impairments and the teaching^ of visually impaired students; (2j 
br^anizations and agencies J^^ (3) fTiaterials 

and equipment useful in teaching the visually impaired child; and (4j materials for teaching about disabilities.^ 

Project MAVIS has been the subject of controversy. One of the concerns centers around the need for a separafe 
text and program In social studies One outgrowth of a project, such as MAVIg; would be to have textbbpk publishers 
Iriclude ina^rts or suggestibris_fo yassroom teacher fd^ 

any social studies text would be able to obtain ideas to^support handicapped children in ii\e regular classroom. 

One jjqsltlve aspect of Project MAVIS has be^n the focus on the fact that handicapped children can be integrated -.^ 
into social studies with some adaptations. The implementatlbn derhohGtrated the value of bMhjirigtogethe^^ teachers 
of the yisuaMy_ hahdlcapped andjeache^^^^ by special education teachers 

who are doing inservice with regular teachers to help rnainstreamed students. ^ 



SAVI . " ^ 

^- 

The second project^ the SAVJ program. Science Activities fbr the Visually lmpajred,^has how cbm^ 
mbdules: (1) Scjent^fic Liviri^rid Structures of Life, (2) Communication, (3) Mixtures and Solutions, (4) Environments, 
(5) Measurement, (6) Environmental Energy, (7) Kitchen Interaction; (^•Magnetism; ar^ (9j Electricity. 

^ ^ , ^ ^ , ^ , 

' Each SAVI folder contains an overview of the unFt; background Information to provide the student With necessary 
Information befdre starting t^ie particular project; a statemerit of the pUrjDpse of the partjcU 

Uie pUrpqse of the particular module; Ihe materials that are to be used; suggestions" for solving problems the studenj 
might encounter; a step-by-step outline for the activity; evaluation; and supplemental activities. Sections.bri language 
developrneht and- living skills are also included. ' - ~. 

' _ . _ ^ . \' . 

SAVl is designed for children between theagespf 9_tb 12. 1_t_i*alsp UsedmJUhibr hijh s^^ 
are such thai they can be used with younger children as well as adults; Each activity isjleslgned for groups of four 
children each. In a special classroom; four visually, handicapped students may work together, eyeii when they are 
diff ereht achlRyem^ leMs^The intent of the develope^^^ to have a visually handicapped child use the 

materials in a regular classroom with three nohhandicapped partners. ^ 

SAVI is in its finahstages of dlssemlnationrij wfll be- available cbmmercially, but not through the American 
Printing House for the Blind. . ^ ^ " - ' \ 

_^ During the evaluation phase, SAVI materials were used jh pubnc schbbtclasse^ Pupils- 
One stUdy^ focused on whethej' student behaviors changed as a result of being Involved in hands-on activities. Results 
showed that wheri pupits spent tirne with the material^in the company of ribrihandicapped" peers In their formal 
classroom academic Ihstructioh, their ihteractibh outside the'classroom improvied. 

_ SAVl materials are nowjDeirig adapted fbrchlld'reri with p^^ Scjerice 
Ed_Ucatidn f6r Learners with Physical Handicaps (SELPH). Future plans call for adaptations for children with learning 
disabilities. . 



Social Science Education Cbhsbrtiuhi • 855 Broadway • BdUlder, Colorado 80302 (Cost: $15.00/set) 



SAVI and the reiaied' pr6jects emphasize t hit it is.hdt a.curricuium.b? 
supp^enla^ carrlculum. Many teachers are adapting the ideas and concepts to their math and language arts 

programs. 's. •• , . ; 

■" Tha^'tWb projects, MAVIS and SAVI. reflelt thi ^aiae of special adaP'atio"^ Jhd ttl|teji^als in 

visUa Xandicapped children in regalar classes, CreatjOe teachers in both regular^nd specif should find 

thern challenging and should give them Ideas of how to apply the principles to other currrculum areas. 
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COMPUTER-BASED INStRUGTlON IN GRAPHIC SKILLS 
FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

iain b:6: Macieod and ^^^^ ) 

Artiflciai Language taboratory 
Gornputer Science Departmeri 

Michigan State University : ' 

Many blind persons are unabie tb_write even one or two worc^s (In pariicular, their 
slthat_ures) fluentjy and legibly. Blind persons may also experience difficulty in 
expressing, themselves graphically, for example while trylng tb draw rough diagrams or 
while colbririg_ih pictures with tactile outlines. Most sighted persons can wr^te short 
phrases with their eyes shjjt, showing that handwriting is more a learned mptprs^kllj than 
a visual sRiil. Other graphic skiMs also tend to have a significant motor component; 
Acquisition of even limited graphic skiHs can, however; prove very difficult for persons 
' whose visual characteristics are such that they do hot recejve adequate 

regarding the pbsitipri and shape of marks made during pencil on paper type exercises 
« (even If thick felt pens and/or magnified irhages are employe^). 

" _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ; ' ■ ^. ' 

A cbmj)UterJ)ased handwriting training system for the_blind has been developed in 
the Artiflciai Language taboratory of the Computer SciMceDMa^^ 
University. Whert a trajhee perfornis writing'exercises presented by Jihis system^ synthetic 
speech, audible tones, and tactile stimulation are used tb giye [hformatibh abpUHette^^ 
shapes and pen mbverheht_s iriribnjvisual form. Substantial improvements iji "pencil on * 
paper^' writing have been observed during initial experiments. Completiori of a cla3srbbm: 
portable microcamputer'based versioh of the system will facilitate wider application and 
evaluatibri of the techniques employed. 

1.0 INTRODUCTION 

Although Braille ahd_ typewfitiM can meet many of a blind person's requirernents for recordirig ahd 
communicating Information in hard-copy form, handwriting is still a very deslrabje sJ<JIJ, The most o^^^^^ 
through society's Ihcreasing use of a signature for example, verifying credit transactions and personalizing written 
commuJicatibns._Each signature is unique^and its appearance usually says a lot abputjhe self-assurance 

and competence of the signer. Mahy otherwise cajsable blihdpersbns are, however, unable to sign their names nuently 
and legibly Even thbugh they cahhpiperceive the results directly, blind persons may sometimes vyish tp expYess 
^themselves graphically. Such situations ml^ht arise when a blind persbri needs to d^cr^^^^^ 

a sighted person, for example. Graphic ex_pression ls facilitated in such cases if the drawing implement leaves a^taqtiie 
■ as well as a visible Image, but appropriate media will often be unavailable. Many .bhnd persons are adep^^^ 
determining the spatial organization of quite cbmplex bbjects through their tactile and proprioceptive senses. Giv^en 
these'skills and apprbpriate exercises, it should be possible to develop the converse skill of using a pencil for graphic 
expression. 

• Acquisitton of even limited graphic skills will have positive effects bh the dimilMvm arid independence of 
blind persons- Johnson (1970) reports that learriihg of script writing Is one of the services most frequently requesJted ot 
rehabilitatibri teachers by the blind. Several methods have been devised for teaching script writi_nj_t_oJhe_ blind, based 
largely on use of tactile models of 'letter shapes during iristrUctiph and on guides of various types to help form letters 
and maintain alignment arid spaclM. Unfortunately, the use of guides can have adverse effects on the appearance of 
the writing produced because of pauses and other interruptions to flowing movement of the writmg implement. 

Cari the need for such guides be reduced? Sighted readers may verify for theriiseives_that_there are usuaH only 
.minor differences In spded and appearance when they write the same short phrase with eyes open^and eyes shut. The 
writing ability of perspris whb experisiiue blindness after learning to write also is relevait here. An acquaintance of 
ours who experienced ijindness at age 1 a is still writing flueri_tlyjeyeri_yearsj_a^^^^^^^^^ a speech pathologist, she 
maizes handwritten notes during eyalUatlbn of clients for later use by speech therapists - handwriting is appropriate 
here because It is unobtrusive. Handwriting is thus /nore a learned motor skill. than a visual sM'- Vision is used mo^^ 
for positioning, alignment; and spacing; and blind, freeharid writers might still use various ajds to substitute for this 
fuhctlbri. ' . " '' 

An Importanit role bf^visiori is'iri.the process of acquiring writing skills (and possibly in aiding long terni reteritipri 
of these skills) Described below is a'hahdwrltipg training system for the blind, vvhich uses computer techniques to 
transduce visual ijitormation about peri^6yemerits_and the shapes of lines into non-visuaj form. With suitable 
exercise material, traming cbUld also be given in graphic skllls other than handwriting, ivlore detailed information on 
' this system Is given by Macleod; dackspn, and Eulenbert (1979), arid Maclebd (1979). 
(» ' • 

2;e SYSTEM ©iJTLlNE 

^ . ■ - - : 

in exploratory studies, sighted and blind subjects held a digitizer pen and used auditory and tactue teedhaeXJo 
fdildw ''invisible" model paths defined in computer memor - as sequences of pen co-ordinates. These ?tudies sjiovyid 
that, at each pdiryl during their efforts to traci< a path, trafneep needed to l<now about: (1) the path direction; (2) the 
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pen's position relative to thepath (i.e.. was the peri leftmthtlabpve the path); (3) the shape of curves making up 
the path; arid (4) ariy Iriiperiding changes of curvature or direction; 

These requirements are largely satisfied by the system depicted in Figure 1; For each peij popitibri, a •;{?itc^jngj' 
Doirit bri the model path Is computed: As Indicated in Figure 2. a good c;orrespbridejrce_witrt intu^ 
obtained by drawiag a line which Iritersec.ts Jhe pen trM and model path at equal ^^gelsJThe ';cu^^^^^^^^ 
point is the point of furthest advance of the matching point along the path. To derive an mdJ^tjo_n of_path direction^a 
-taroet" point Is computed by marking off a small distance from the current point along J^tlB^'direction of the path. The 
direction from the pen location to the target point is Indicated in tactile form,.using eight yibrator_s_moyrite^ Ln.a.wrisA 
cuff fixed to the trainee's writing arm; If the uppermost vibrator is turried on. (bi^ example, the trainee should move the 
pen upwards; 
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Fig. 1: System block diagram 
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"arc dbwri"|j 




"curve Up"3' "arcup right"3 

Fig. 3: Example of spoken descriptors 



A second dlrectionai display uses audio tones from stereo loudspeakers to cbmriiurijcate Jhe_\*pff j^^ 

distance between the pen pbsitlori arid the current fi^oiht._A mS^iiLowtdne means that the pen is above/below the path 
and greater volumj from the left/right loudspeaker means that the pen is left/right of the path. A blend of high and low 
tones coming from the center means that the pen is rhbre or less "pri^pathV^As the pe^^ moved away from the path, 
the overall volume decreases and the tonal character changes, at a rate determined by a preset error tolerance. 

the two directional displays are conTplemeritary and enable trainees to track model paths fairly sjnoolhly and 
accuratelyj^but they gi^^^ only a "localized" view of the tracking ]ask^ When tracking lettor shapes, this limJt_atioh is 
alleviated by using computer synthesized speech to give the name of each Jetter as it [s stfirted, informati^ 
shapes of letter elemehts^Md riptice of approaching corners, reversals, and changes of curvature as appropriate 
points along the path are reached: A reasonably small but easily understood set of spoMQ Jhstrucnons and shape 
descriptors is employed. All letter eLemeritsJoih smppUily onto neighboring elements unless there is an "angle" or 
"reverse" in between. The spoken descriptors act partly as landmarks and increase subjects' awareness of their 
position along the path when following letter shapes. 



Id SYSTEM OPERATION 

Exercises to be tracked are represented as short vectors making up^^^^^ 
Exercise files consist of a series of x, y co-ordinate pairs (the end points for each vector), accompanied by a flag value 
for each point which indicates such things as whether it Is a ••pen-dpwri"_prj:pei]i:up\\ppint, a singularity (corner or 
reversal point), or apbiht at which an utterance is to be spoken. Exercises are prepared using the digitizer to trace over 
the desired paths. An interactive graphlcs^editlng program allows paths to be tidied up, pbihts to be moved, erased, or 
Inserted, and flag values to be changed (e.g., to include spoken descriptors). 



3.1 TRACKING GUIDANCE 

After requesting the trainee name, exercise file to be used, and any changes to default parameters (such as scale 
factbrahd error tdlerance), the main exercise program (TRACK) plots the exercise file on the VT11 displayscreen^ A 
spoken instruction "go*' tells the trainee to cbmmehce. A small, sguare box moves around on the VT11 screen, 
showing the currerij jDeri_ppsijLbh_Lh relation to the exercise paths; and the trainee Is directed toward the pen down 
point by means of the audio and tactile displays. ]f the trainee does hbt prbgress steadly toward the pen-down point, a 
spoken prompt directs hirh/her toward this point by saying "go up left," for example: 

When the exercise start is located vyithih the specified, error tolerance, th^^^ Instructed^'pen^down." As 

the iJenjsJoWed and the trainee commences to move in the direction of the path, TRACK corhputes the rnatchirig 
point on the exercise path for each co-ordinate read. The current ppint is shown dh the VTII sc a small cross 

vvhich moves along the exercise path in sympathy with the pen, whose track is also plotted (as a heavier line than that 
used to plot the exercise path). 

If the trainee jets too far off the path or is too slow to advance along the path, a spbkeh prorhpt as tb the desired 
direction of movement is given. This helps prevent situatibns where the trainee gets "stuck" and doesn't know what to 
do next. 



3.2 PREDICTIVE FEEDBACK 

The rhbre adept a tj-aiiiee becomes at following a given exercise, the more sjgnificant is the perceptual-plus 
cognitive-plus response delay between receiving new directibnal iriformatipri from the system *o ^^'S "6^* 

information. Thus, if the trainee is mpyihg qULCklj^_alorig a gradual sweep upward which suddenly turns left and curves 
downward (as at the top of an "e" or an "I"), heishe yvUl tend to "overshoot" and make a larger Ibbp than desired simply 
because of the 0.25- to O.S-second delay in respbhding to the directiphaL indication. Fortunately, the computer can 
calculate the average yelMty of the current point along the path and predict where it will be in 0.3 seconds, say. By 
giving the trainee directional information relevant to this predicted position, the effect of overall response delay can 
be reduced substantially. 



3.3 RECORDING OF RESULTS 

. Oh cbrhpjetlbh of eacA exercise, TRACK plots various parameters on the VT11 graphics screen, including date, 
time, trainee name, exercise file, scale, average distance off -path, and executiplri, time. These last twp^ 
spoken out for the trainee's irifbrmatjbri. The graphic display, including the exercise paths ^d_irainee's pen 
movements, may be saved as a computer file for laterproductlon of a hard copy record via the VERSATEC dot matrix 
printer/plotter, or for subsequent restoration to the VT11 screen. 



4.0 INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

A range of introductory prbgrams arid exercises is jM'pvided tb familiarize trainees with the system^components 
and_td imj)_rove st^eadily their ability to sense, interpret, and respond to information presented via auditory an:d_ tactMe 
stimulation The eventual aim is to make the bperation of fbllbwirig a path more or less automatic, so that trainees can 
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attend "to path shapes and starj to perceive differences Between their shapes and those of the models. 

4;1 FAMiUARlZATiON PROGRAMS 

Thesi prbdrams are designed to ihtrbduce the methods of auditSry and .tactile, stimulajiba withAut.pl^n5 t^^^ 
traineS m a pIsS situation' The first prSgriS (ROTATE) smoothly .rotates in '"f 
aiid tactile displays (interpoiating between tones arid stimulators) for several revolutions at a speed of about five 
seconds ^r rSion. Cbmfbrtlble levels of stimulation are found by adjusting volume and '^tensity controls - 
ISdisplay can be turned off if desired. Tramees usually experience a sensation of something moving a,^ndtf^?ir 
w ist and may perceive the audio tones as simply moving back and forth or possib y as moving m ^^^^^^^^ 
tone spatially-abOve" the low tone): The stimulation then steps a-'ou^^ '"^.^'■P°'^^^^^^^^ 
direction 'Tighf for 1.5 seconds, the synthetic speech announces the direction disp ayed and a^^^^ 
seconds steDS to the direction - up right," The process repeats until at least one revolution is completed. The final 
bhaS'ROT?rE-uses thf type of presentation except that the diredtlons are chosen at random, and trainees try 
fo lec^L fi ihemlelles which' direcfion is displayed in the i B^second^ °"ShT„ S^^^^^^^^^ 

announcement Of direction. When trainees gain experience and confidence, they are encouraged to say out loud the 
direction they think is displayed before the cbmputer announces it. 

Another familiarization program (TRAIN) introduces the digitizer pen and the Concept "j^^^^ditory a^^^ 
stimulation guiding the trainee toward a target point, as when finding the start of a pat^ ^-"rd-^'"^''f' *° nfen Iwt 
WhJn foliowmg a path, A roughened tactile target point is cent,^rMon the digitizer board: T^^ 

direction the pen has to be moved in to reach the target, and the audio tones display the position f'^^^l^^^ 
tt^e target. As trainees move around with respect to the target, they 9^'" experience in sensmg and in^^ 
wo displays in a situation where they can tell in other, rnOre familiar, ways where the pen hes in relation to the target. 



4.2 INTRODUCTORY EXERGISES 

Subsequent introductory exercises use the main training program (TRACK) with^tracking^^^^^ 
complexity'ln the first of these, five horizontal lines about 15cm '°"9 J'V'ng Pn Jop o eag 
locating tfie pen^down point at the left-hand end. the computer announces the direction ,['9^^!' f ^ me Uaj^ 
ollbw L path, responding to the auditory and vibratory cues, As tie/she approaches »^e, "9h ;haniend of tt^e firs^^ 
line the svstem W^rns "reverse" and sounds a beep as the en 1 point is reached. The direction le t is then 
^nhbihced and thTproceK conU^ until the trainee has been back and forth over the same path five time^.After 
aainlna experience lines in the eight prncipal directions, i diamond;sha|ed compo^ 

eSe mSfrS^parhrin all eight directions (with the pen belnaMtJed ^ejween paths) is given: Carved paths are hen 

SdSced. starting off with gradual curves (dips and mounds ^ . ) and culminating in peaks ( ). 

humps ( /rrm» ). and loops ( £MJ2JZ )■ 

4.3 TEACHING OF LETTER SHAPES AND SIGNATURES 

trainees are introduced to new letter shapes by letting them explpre tactile images (e,^., of the^t^^^ 
[Anon n.d.l). by holding their hands andtracins ojut large letters with their index fingers, a^d by drawing eAt^^fhapes 
on the oalrns of their hands Letter shapes are then taught on the computer, using larje letters in lally (about 2^5cm 
Sigr?bra^ower-caSe "a") which are followed using whole.aim motions rather than wrist and finger movemen s. 
Serfare taught in groups according tb their method of construction, starting with simple shapes such as i t 

• ^ • Jnd "?" an^ r^Sg on to more complex letters such as "k" aM:'L: The digits are aught as one^grou^^^ 
compuier announces the name of each letter as it is started and then descritjesthe^h^^^^^^^ 

followed Figure 3 gives an example of the way in whicJi descriptors are employed. The level of detail is reduced as the 
trainee gets to know the letter shapes and becomes faster at following them. 

Trainees- signatures are analyzed into components (letters.^aii-s, and syllables), a^ 
ron<; ructed esDecially for each signature, gLvlhg practice in the components and eventually theju I first and last 
namps AfsSd iS ^i^^^ feedback becomes more imp. rtant and spoken descriptfons less important. ■ 

?h^lize Of Ss toeing folloS can be reduced progressively toward the size of conventional writing by typmi in an 
InDroDriate sSfS wt^f^^^^ TRACK Is Initiated: When the trainee is following his/tier signature quickly and 
^^^^^^S^m^Q^by the training system can be reduced gradually by abbreviati^^ 
dPse fiio^ns increasTnq the error tolerance (with the result that the system gives ;he trainee less assistance with 
Sjnng on thr^thfand red^ the Intensity of auditory and/or tactile stimulation. At this stage, increasing 
emphasis is placed on "pencil on paper" type exercises. 

S.O RESULTS 

Experiments to determine the effectiveness! of the ?°'^P"<er-based ptem in t^^^^^^^^^^ 
hiinH are continuina The results are Clouded somewhat by the small number olsubjects used, by he short tme scale 
S Mhl exSS^^^^ that the system Was undergoing more or less continual deve pprnent 

HeX^fS^^^ ^ ^ery prbrhising.-partlcularly when the short Period olins_truct.on he sub,ects had is 
cbiTipared wiih the period over which handwriting skills are usually acquired by sighted students, 

id =^ 22 ^, 
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5.1 EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 

Two main subiects were used _dU_nha_the course of the project. The first subject (JJ) is a Systenris Analyst/ 
Communication Enhancement Specialist and was an investigator on the project. He played a rriajor part in determining 
systerh requirerherits and in evaluating alternative approaches tbward_n^^^ 

male who experienced blindness at age five - he has no useful vision but retains some light jDerceptlon in brie eye. 

The second subject (SP) is a 25 year old female undergraduate at MSU - she is congenitaily blind and has no light 

perception; 

The objective of the experiments. with both subjects was to see if the appearance (and eventually the speed! of 
their signatures could be improved with computer assistahce^ Both _JJ arid SP had learned to wn index 
tihSfr Ph one hand as a guide while letters were drawn with the other hand; No freehand writing samples were 
collected at the start of instruction because neither subject felt comfortable about attempting writing without using 
this guide. 

Figure 4 shows examples of JJ's and SP's irjitjal signatures. Iri JJ's casje^ tfre inter-ifetter spacing Is someti^ 
Inadequate^ the writing has a halting and shaky appearance (some letters are barely legible), and the execution time is 
much longer than the five seconds or so typically taken by a sighted writer. In SP\s_case, theMnte^^^ 
satisfactory; but some letter shapes are distorted, and the execution time also is long by comparison with sighted 
writers. 

0 




Jerome Jackson, 6 March 1979,22 seconds Sherri Permelia, 26 April 1_97?, 23 Mcohds 

(written left-handed, using tjp of RH index finger (written right-handed, using side of tH index finger 

as a guide) as a guide) 

Fig. 4: Examples of JJ's and SP's initial signatures : 



5.2 ACQUISITION OF TRACKING AND WRITING SKILLS 

At the stage when J J and SP were learning to use the systena, Jhe insiructional strategy and materials were hplas 
well developed as currentJy. The main tools _usejj_were_ROT 

diarhbrid-shaped^ straijht-line cdmposlte and for three large loops; SP took somewhaHonger (in terms of both elapsed 
days and hours of instruction) than dd to become proficient at tracking. Two pbssible reasons for this wiB/e that, as a 
co-lnvestlgator on the project, JJ was quite famlMar with the components and objectives when instruction began, and 
that h^ad better access to the system and was abje to take part in from three to five half-hour sessions a week, 
whereas SP usually took part In only one session a_wMi< ThLs^^^ time between sessions and had an 

adyerse_ejf_ect on her speed of learning. Some of the increased training time might also be a result of the differences 
between adventitious and congenital blindness. 

Both subjects became quite proficient at following straight lines, then curves, and eyerituaN^, letter shapes 
words. During the Initial experirhehtsjfrqm March through June 1979), many blind visitors to the project tried the . 
system qut^ These trials did much to point out weaknesses in early versions of the system and the heed for better 
instructional rhaterial. Several recent visitors have beeh_able_t_b complete the diamond-shaped exercise without any 
great difficulty, following only ten minutes or so of instruction. 

SP and JJ went bri to JiracticeJeUer shapely signatures, using full spoken detail and large letters Initially. As 
tracking accuracy and letter shapes improved, emphasis was placed on reducing execution time aridthe most detaMed 
levels_of spoken description were omitted, retamihj Lustjetter names and t tsasic commands (•/pen-up, ''^'reverse,^' 
ftcJ^The system was undergoing rapid development during the early stages of JJ's instruction, and exercises with his 
signature were postponed. JJ worked on the narries of several acquaintance^^ to help idenltify 

neeaed systerh irhprbvemehts arid as a test of the system's ability to teach freehand writing. 

Figures 5 through 7 shbw develbprrierit bf freeharid writing skills (pencil on paper) over a four-week time period 
with about Jwo to three hours of computer-based Instruction per week. Figure 5(b) shoyvs the first freehand Mitjng 
ever performed by JJ. The letters are quite legiible, but_the__capltal_at Jhe bMiDhih^^^ have the 

cpriveritibrial proportion relative to the other letters, and distinct pauses can be seen between the letters. Figure 6 
shows the name **Michele" after further practice with the system. Ttie Initial letter ribw has Deitri^ 
It Is distorted, and letter iritercqririeMbOSArejettlng smoother - the writing is starting to flow; Figure 7 shows further 
improvement In letter shapes and smoothness of line. As the speed of execution Increased vvlth practice, so predictive 
feedback became very Important - see Figure 8. 
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JJ. 23 March 1979. 106 seconds, RH. 



JJ. 23 March 1979. 57 seconds, RH 



model 
path - 





(a) with computer guLdance ./ (b) freehand (pencil on paper) 

Fig. 5: Early attempts at writing "Cindy" 

JJ, 29 March 1979. 55 seconds, RH 



JJ. 29-March, 1979, 51 seconds, RH 





(a) with computer guidance (b) freehand (pencil ciri paper) 

Fig. 6: Early attempts at writing "Michele" 

JJ, 20 April 1979, 45 seconds. RH 




Fig. 7: "MIchele" written freehand after approxirhately 40 attempts with computer guidance 

By early May 1979, the system was sufUciehtJy stable to cprnmence Jd^^gnakjre.^ As a gsultpf 

his earlier work with the system, JJ how felt confident enough to attempt his signature in freehand NA/ritmg Figure 9 
iholVeS at this stage. Note the strong transfer of the skills acquired .n pract.c.ng other 

jnaterial (the letters "k" and "s" had hot been practiced.). i 



JJ, 29 May 1979, 31.5 seconds, RH 



JJ. 29 May 1979, 33.9 seconds, RH 





(a) no prediction (b) 0.4 seconds prediction 

Fig: 8: Effect 61 predictive feedbactc 
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28 second s ^5 seconds 




dd, 10 May 1979, RH 
Fig. 9: Transfer of skills following practice with other material 



In discussfon with dd, letter shapes for his new signature were selected arid exercise files made up. It tboR se_yera_l 
exercise sessions before dd was cbriif brtable with riew shajpes for the "d "^and the ;;o;' which were i ntended to make 
his signature distinctive and essi jr to execute. An example of dd's freehand signature after 16 practice sessioris is 
shown in Figure 10: In comparing this example with the earlier datajrij^jg:ure_9,jhe_"derp^ little better liV 
appeararice but was executed somewhat faster. The "dackson" is much improved in both respects. 




dd, 29 dune 1979, RH 
Fig. 10: dJ's freehand signature after practlci with computer model 



SP's original signature Icbmpjete wit^l its^distortions) was deeply Ingrained, but the system gradaaliy molded her 
responses so that they more closely approximated the modeL After bnly three exercise sessions, with her first ilam^^^^ 
Figure 11 shows SP's freehand yersibn iher firlt frfehand v^^^^ in appearance between the 

brigihal guided first name and the freehand version can already be observed. 




SP. 14 dune 1979. 53 seconds, RH 



Fig. 11: SP*s first name written freehand after 3 practice sessions with computer model 



6.0 DISCUSSION 

Apart from imprbvirig their handwriting skills, subjects report that they enjoy working with the system and feel at 
ease because of the different levels of assistance provided. The availability _bf verbal prompts not only prevents the 
user from getting stuck, but also iridicates that occ^^^ the auditory and tactile Information 

presented does not represent a failure or lis/her part to meet expectations. 



6.1 INFORMATION DERiVED BY SUBJECTS 

Subjects were able to Integrate jhe three types of IriformatJbn presented (via vibrators, tbries. ajTd speech)_tp 
derive Information about letter shapes and peri riibvemehts which cbUld not be discerned easily from, any single 
source. Tiacking cari be performed using only the vibrators^ only the tones, or only the speech (havlrig to wait for 
prompts makes this slow), but the combined Infbrmatlbn ijlves subjects a better represeritatibri of the pen In relation 
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to the oath and leads to improved tracking. The ability of subjects io perceive fine details about ^he exerci_se_p_atl 
fii areloilow'ngSd the asreement between shapes learned asing the computer, an^djhesameshap^^ 
lEtUi fprrn' ^s^^^^^ that the most impbrtaHt aspects of the visual information have been abstracted and represented 
In non-vlsaai form. 

The time neciiiiry fbr subjectsjo become adept at following esiercise pathi is fairly ^^^^^P^^J^^^^l^^ 
hoars of irTslructionJ. The introductory exercises were also quite effective in improymsubjects awareness o^^ h^ 
^D^tll bbsil on of the pen tip The skills used ih performing the diamond-shaped exercise were basically those which 
l^lS^fn^^^vTSle^^m^s. Attempts' by subjects to reproduce this figure with pencil on paper clearly 
demonstrated their increasing competence and confidence with such tasks. 

6.2 COMPARISON WITH iXISTINQ METHODS 



One method of teaching handwriting to the blind trains "muscle rnemory'' through use of a stylos to trace ou 
enaravedSrilSaSf 19701. With this method, there are forces on the stylus tip which are n^t present Ln normaj 
wrPtS There Ki loiotent al problems at junctions and end points, partly because this method does not prescribe 
ThYc^Sd d "ectiorfof strokeVuse^ 

objection to this method is the rJiidity of definition of the model - trainees are not allowed to make their own 
apprbximtltions to the model but are forced to conform to it exactly. 

Another method uses a wax pencil to create a tactile Image when it is ffibved over the surface of paper wi^^^^ 
screen Sn^The trainee explores tactile letter shap^Jries to copy these shapes with th^ 
coloares the tactill images formed by the impression of the screen backing with the prigmali,hapes[Freund. 1§68]. 
^mSmf^i^onlf^BU^i^ s'hapes not as they are being drawn but somewhat later, thus makmg learning 
more difficult: 

A recent innovation is the "talking pen" which responds to dark and light patterns under the pen tip by prqducincj 
varying audio Si^d ft^rlnt colo^^^ 

vi/^n^ th/Sd belna emitted when the pen runs off the pattern. This method has the advantage, compared with jhe 
stvlasTn groove S forces on the pen tip and that the modeLdefinitionjs Less rigid, but it has 

slSlr SrSISmuAciions and end points and the added difficulty that the tone does not indicate on which side of 
the model path the pen lies: 

Other methods use moving frames [Marks and Marks. 1956] and corrugated boards which go beneath the writing 
paper [Anon., n.d.l to help define the line space in which writing is to be performed. 

In comoarfson with existing methods, the computer-based system fias several irnportaht adya^ntageA lt brw^^^^ 
comp^x task do^r ntb ilat^^ely simple steps where tracking operatims are not con used by pr^^^^^^^^^^ 
^SpHirifl strokes Trainees receive immediate and continuous feedback on whether their performances are 
sScS ar^d if hoVThrnor^^^^^ accompanied by Slobal longer-t^Brm feedback^on 

IfecutfJhIpSd and tracking accuracy The model specificatiMs are very flexible and allow wide dev.atjons byt 
frSes are informed of these deviations' and prompted if necessary. Trainees' Initial approximatio^ are gradually 
mS unSi Ihli cb^spond^^^^^ to the model, then as guidance cues are progressively removed, the task 

approaches normal freehand writing. 

The computer-based system Is consistent in prephtanbfi arid facilitates management by^trainee^ 
Instruction wfthoui having to relibri sighted assistance to the extent otherwise nec^ssary^^ Two valuable feature^ 
ShS Sd be dSficuU t5 implement w^hout computer techniques arejij the availability 

(iiHhe use of synthetic speech for describing letter shapes, warning of impending changes of curvature and direction, 
and prorhptlrig as necessary. 

e 

6.3 FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

Our two main sUbLects improved the appearance of their writing and leduced the need ^o^a^ides, bu^^ 
freehand wiiti no speeds are as yet slower than they achieve with guides: Their speeds are increasing sleadilY with 
p?£tice bu SSs te'n^toiet distorted as they strive to reduce execution 
t'hiy per'ceiyelrom the computer much less information about the P|n'sielationsh,p to the compu er 
slower soeeds (As sighted writers approach their speed potentials, they perceive visually less about letter shapes as 
the^rl being drfwr^^sn^ more after they are drawn.) Consideratign should be given to the^est means of 

prKntlng tactile images of pen tracks which can be examined directly by trainees after exercises, perhaps by means 
of a modified incremental plotter. 

When the short period of instruction trainees had is compared with the period over "^^^^^^^'l^S^^l^ are 
usually Icguired b^s^hted students, the early results are very prpffilsing. Traln^^^^^^ 

favorable - they enjoy working with it and feel at ease because of the levels of assistance provided. It is^lear, however 
tharturtSer SuaTon o^ the techniques employed is required, based °n I'^Pi^'-^^ntApver a longe^^ 
grSter number of subjects (preferably with a ^J^e ranse of abilities), The enco^^^^^ 

DDsiiive reactions have rtidtivated a proposal to the dS Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation bervic^^^ 
Ssj7b7 further S^^^^ of the system described, demonstration of a microcomputer-based, classroom^ 

poriabie version; and broad evaluation of effectiveness. _ ^ 
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the method of tactile arid auditory sJimulatioji Usedjn dUf system gives a simple and direct indication of the 
required directigh d_f movement. The iechniques developed nnay^ therefore, prove to be apprbpriate for teaching a 
range of motor skills to trainees with perceptual and cojahltive handicaps as well as with visual handicaps. 

Given development of suitable radiqbr preferably iriertial riavigatibh systems, the techniques usedj 
wvfiere a trainee's pen Ned in relation to a_spe_cifiMpath and guiding the trainee back toward the path, could be used to 
guide a blfncJ student about a college campus, for example, until he/she cduid travel without assistance. Varlouspaths 
around the campus could be defined as sequences of cp-qrdlhates_ln the same way as letter shapes, and spoken 
directions and prompts wpuld be sufficient without auditory or vibrajory cues; The ^jdarice unit would fit In a 
backpack and would include the navigation system (which would prpyide x, y^ arid z cg-brdinates^ a 
storage unit (which encodes the location of campus paths, buildings, and landmarks), and a speech generator. 
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THE eeMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 

Philip Peterson. Director 

We heed to develop a very strbhj partnership among Edacatibn. Special Education, and RehaljlLitatjon 
facilitate the rehabilitation of blind youth and adults in Michigan. FurtMn JUs my opifllon that one of the most exci ing 
ventares with which the federal government has involved itself since the torn of the century is the federal/state 
partnership in vocational rehabilitation: 

Vdcatibnal rehabilitation began in the 1920's in response^in part, to the needs of th_e casulltip of W^^^^ 
Since this early beginning, vocational rehatjilitatlon, over a period of rtlanx years, has d^^^^ 
more than nine dollarsi$9) to the Federal Treasury for every dollar expended in rehabilitation services. People _wl^o 
yyere previously unemployed have been trained and placed in jobs, frequently moving frqm tax consumers to 
taxpayers: 

All fifty siaies have vocational rehabilitatidn programs, Tweiiti^seveh slate 
state rehabilitation programs to serve the blind and visually handicapped: The Michigan Commission the Blind has 
full respdnsibility for providing rehabilitation services undei^e Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, and Pddiic 
Act 260 of the State of Michigan. 5 

The Commission lor the Blind mis formally established in October of 1978 when Services for the Blind and all the 
operations thereof were transferred to the Department of tabor: increased responsibilities were placed 
Commission lor the Blind as a result of Poblic Act 260. The porhmissibh is composed of five members; three members 
are blind; They serve tc3 establish program policies and procedures. . ' / 

The vocational rehabilitation program has asjts primary objective helping individuals into the world^of worKwith a 
major locus on employment. The Commission has offices located m Flint, Saginaw, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Traverse City, Gaylord, and Escanatia. 

AHdther major component of the program Is the Michigan RehabilMipn Center for the Bli^^^^ 
Kalamazoo This is a fifty-bed, residential facility providing a lull range of comprehensive, personal ad)ustjnent^rid 
education Services, including Braille and orientation and mobility training. A widp range orother service^^^^ 
individuals obtain those skills necessary to access future employment opportunities and to pursue independent living 
are offered as well: - 

The yendinq-stand program is another major program components of the Comrhission for Jhe Blmd The 
ComSlsfon is ISonsible tor approximately 121 vending stands in the State of Michigan, The vending stanj^^s are 
Sed on state, federal, and private property. Additionally, P.A, 260 provides new^^^^^ 

bealn to assume responsibility for cafeterias in state buildings and to train biLndjndiyiduaIsm the vocational a ea of 
Sr?a manageS in act it resources .>ermit. the Michigan Department o, Education building in Lansing is 
scheduled to o^pe^^ 1982 and include a large cafeteria. Hopefully, there wJM be reSOMces to t^^^^^^ 

fSulls tb Size their employment opportunities. This will taRe basic equipment and professional resources. 

The Commission has skilled staff to help the individual reach a vocatipML objective. 
services including medical exarnlnations, opthamolo#caiexaminat.ons. audiolo othe^ diagnostic services. 

These services are cbbrdihated by the Gpmmission and made available to blind persons. 

VocationaLlraining is another Brimary ingredient In the whole process Jnvojves ahAh.dividuaJi?^^^^ 
Rehabilitatibn Plan (IWRP) fbr each client: Vocational. training can take the fbrm bj on-the-job traimng, forma coll^^^^^ 
ofSSs ty training, provision of books. supplLes.spkial adapted equipment^^^^ devices, purchase «°°Ls 'icenAe^s 
and other aids to help the client access training and employment. Placement services are p ovided on 
basis. Cases do not close until the individual has been on the job and functioning satisfactonly for at least 60 days. 

The Cbmmissibn is not only concerned and involved with vpcajl|rial rehabmtationi but is also ^very c 
with Independent rehabjiltation services. We are currently developing a program oj comprehen^e^^s^^^^r 
ind^Dendent living It is designed to meet the present and future needs of indiyiduals whose disabjW+es are so severe, 
tor other- substanfiaL reasons, thatthey do not presentli have the potential tq>pursue employTT,ejit. However, they may 
benefit from rehabilitatibn services which might enable them to live and function independently. 

i>1978 Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act. P.L. 95-602. established Title Vll programs to ""t^^/tpe iriitiajives m 
these areas. The authority has not been matched, however, by appropriatibns bf mbney to carry out the intent and 
spirit of the law: 

Presently, the Commission for the Blind, as most MverhRentaj agencies, is experiencing some Hscalha^ 
recint Iresen ation by the CommiSSibh tb the Subcommittee on Select Education advised the Committee of the h gh 
coS ofSt^i MtSn T^his a result oLthe Inflationary spi/al that has entrapped educaU^rs as well as 
pe^sor^nel in tfief se^^^ the blind. The funding to date has been extremely Limited. The Michigan Commiss^n for 
SS llind hovvlver has submitted a grant request to begin the development bf a promm In this area onder Part D 
St% VII Thr^OO:^^^^ would consist of a demohstration pilot project for an independent living cente mthouj 
Si Is T^rproiS Sd help blind persons access appropriite personnel and resources The proposed location ,s in 
the Gaylord area with primary focus on the rural population. A Lansing location would also be used. • 



At the present time, the CbmmissiiDh is djieratirila _pJlot prolecHh the Saginaw-Bay area whh a target popalatlon 
oMndivldiials 55 years and over. This is the first year of the two vear project. This project has been wejl_ received. Since 
aimost half of all blind individuals are 65 years and older, there is no doubt that there is a need for rehabilitation 
assistance for this age group. 

TheCommfeslofvhasai^ve lighl 

the_ fact that legislation that established the Department of Education at the federal level pjaced the 
eehabllilationi Services Administration (RSAluhder the dMctjon of the Special Education and Rehabilitation Services 
Office. P A 206, which established the Commission, demonstrates a strong intent in this particular age group. 

The challenges how arid mjHe futijre for Special Education, Vocational Education, and Rehabilitation are 
tremendous. Each disabled child must have available to Kirn or her, beginning at the pre-schpol_l_eve[, opportunities for 
an appropriate educational eSvlrbrimerit arid ari appropriate educatior[al program which meets h[s/her needs m the 
least restrictive environmeri:. These agencies must assure that the special needs of alJ blind and visualiy haridicapped 
or multiply disaBled children are met. These same childreri are llRely tdjDe re^^^ the Corrwiission's rehabilitation 
programs iri the future. Therefore^ there is a need to effect provision of educationai programming and planning that 
provides for social adjustment services, teaching of cbmmunicatlbri skills. Braille, 'typing, and orientation and 
traveling skills so these childreri cari-maximize their potential. 

The research and technblbgy in the area of b[i_ridriels_hp__fpc_used iarg^^^ upon communication and mobility^ 
Readirig niachiries_ahd_ojher cpmmunicalion equipment have greatly improved in the past decade. If costs can be 
lowered, these items hold promise for many of bur mutual clients. 

In conclusion, the Comniission for the Blihd,^in the days and years ahead, will be riibvirigfqrvvard jn m^^^ 
We will move aggressively forward together iri partriershijD for the provision of education and rehabilitation services 
for the blind arid visualiy impaired. 
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PftM ASSIStANGE CENTRE 

Arseiia Ensign, Executive Director 

' y 

:[■ Physically Impaired Assbclajibh of ISIicHltan _ - - - r^nir- 

/ The Physically Impaired Ass55iati5h of Mjchigan (PAM) the j3a_rem_q^rmL2_aU9n o^<he^P^ 

was first begun as a vehicle to help cbrtibat some of the frustrations of parents of the physically handicapped ?ut, 
Irorti its cohceptibn in the fall of 1973, ihe idea was noLto offer just an organizatipn for parents of va^i^^^^^ 
areas in 8rder that they might advocate for fheiLriMds. There was a great feeling tha^^ 

concerned to be in this with them, such as school people, health and social agency folks, legislators, and producers of 
aids and Equipment. The participation of adult handjcappers came to be particularly valued. 

Today, the Centre is dedicated to carrying oat the purposes of the parent organization. The particular focas is 
handicapper aids; 

Oridin and Utilization of the Centre , , ^ . _ , i 

The PlAM AssistahceCehtre initiated services in 1979 formally ^fter Open House activities in August. A|pfJ^pril 
1.1980, 1035 Visitors have toured the Centre seekir.g information o' a solution to an equipment-related problem. 

• The Centre is modejed after one facet of the Spastics Society Family and Assessment Centre in London. It is a 
first for Michigan and, in many respects, a first for the nation. 



Ratibriale and Purpose of the Assistance Centre _ : i^^- w,^ 

Why has the Assistance Centre chosen to focUs upon aids? Beiaase some problems do have answers - tangible, 

possible sbiijtions. ^ , 

"We may have good laws and even well-intentioned implementation, we may have psychojpgically strong children 
and adults but we still may not have happy, fulfilled persprtsl. il comrnunication needs. exisj, if: acces 
educational technology is limited Or lacking, if mobility problems are 'ormidabJe.jnd Jfinan^ pra^ctiq^^^^ 
pi ien:help are unMP^ored, there are great voids. But these are voids that CAN BE ADDRESSED: They are the 
business of the Centre.'* 

The Centre's primary function is to make available educatlqrial and tech which addresses the 

daily living, educalionaj, vocational, ahd recreational needs of handicapped persons. 

More specifically, the Centre provides assistance in the follov?ing areas: 

- answering questions in regard to aids for dally living, education, vocation, and recreation' 
^ derhoristration of equipment: 

- rocatibh of funding sources for equipment . 
serving as liaison between clients and agencies \ <i ' 

-providing inservice training for educators, health personnel, and rehabilitation workers 

, Informing suppliers and manufacturers of th(B cUrreril needs of handicappers 

AS one on going activity. PAM staif attempt Jb_ improve^ their understanding ^^^^^ 
feedback from school adminiatratdrs. teachers, therapists, other direct service providers, and persons having 
disabilities. 

°'^*Th*e''centre devotes a good portion of its time to awareness activities which are d^^^^^^^^ 

populations. The objectives of these activities is to explain Centre services to any,;n.dLv.du^al^_hP^m^ benef ^ frorn 
havlna more knowledge about, educational , vocational, recreational, and daily livmg equipment and^ a^^^^^^ 
prominent users of this information have been identified and include school personnel teachers, admjn |Uators 
thefapjsts. etoj.Jndivjduals having disabilities, nurses, rehabilitation counselors, agency representatives, parents and 
advocates, and community brgahizatibhs. 

From September. 1979 - March. 1980. the Centre his cbhdjcted 41 in-se reaching 
approximately 1000 persons. A majority of these presentations have been conducted onsite. 



E^n iS^S^lS?S^^PAM as an organization, visually impaired persons v^ere an impoMant ^ncerao^^ 
founders. With the birth of the Centre came its first pieces Of eguipment, all '^m the American Printing ]Hou?e^^^^^^^ 
Blind - tajkino calculator light sensor, other education and mobility aids. Here. then, is a place, centrally oca^^^ 
S A P H. eVSS°can be examined before ordering, either throughlhe (Michigan Schoo, for ttie Blind. Michigan 
Department of Education quota prpcedures, or independently. Many persons have had their first look at the A.P.H. 
Serisoi-y Stimulatibh Kit at the Cenire display: s 
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L ebbrdlriatldri with rriariy state arid coriiriiuriity agericies,"as well as with schools arid university prbgramsjs vital 
tdlCenyi effectlyen^^ has been particularly helpfuifor the Centre, to act as liaslson with the Unsing Center for 
HandJcapper Affairs, the State Library for the BJind and Physlcaiiy Handicapped, the Commission ' - the Blind, and 
the Mid-MJchigari Center for the Blind Mjd-M|chlgari Center the expertjSAj>f_aJiain^^^ 

also has a variety of aids for sale. The Michigan School for the Blind, with Its newly implemented Media Geriter, 
prbvides other kindred resburces. ' \. ' 
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STRESS * 

tebhard tee Br&bRs, Directp_r_ 
, Interdisciplinary Team Services 
: Michigan Schboi for the Blind ^ 

Dr tee Broolcs was our dinner speaker for the 1980 Institute for Public School Personnel fervjGi y|U|lly 
imSa^ed Persons. He bfOvided the Institute participants with food forthpuiht and marly chuckles, gigg^^^^^ 
S?im e°%LToS the virtues and de^^ 

high quality of Dr. -Brook's monOTogue was certainly on par w thpur elegant f"ffoy"d'/iiS- elf'pient ser^^^^^ 
SilSlmeal in the "tJpper Room" of Jim's Tiffany Plae^/ The following is a brief summary of Dr. Brooks 
presentation. ^ ° ' 

STRESS CAN BE GOOD FOR YOU! ' 

br Hans Seive -W D, is a well-known researcher in the field of stress: 6~r: Seiye cdhducts his^rese^ r^ altAe 
international InSi^uS^T sjys Res at the tJniversity of Montreal in Canada. Dr. SelyAslates thg.^^^ 
important thing discovered about stress is that stress is a good thing -- even necessary for our well bemg. 

There are different kinds of stress: For example, there Is the bpdy:s response to sittihg in a dentist's chair. An^, 
there S response to a Sver's kiss. While both Of these situations may create stress in the.human being, l^e body s 
rSpoSe to each is u^^ life to the fullest is to learn our unique response to different kinds of 

stress and to adjust ourselves accordingly. 

What do you do when you find that stress has reached unbearably high levels? j^.^ •^2SL^?h^°S'?kS 
excer^^ve s^ess is to take tranquilizers or to drink booze. There are always new medications com n§Lpn he market 
SfuSnSilp aid iace o" mind. Some may use other drugs. T'ies| jri^itional appro^^^ stress 
provide only temporary results. Negative side effects are often present with the use of such methods. 

There are better approaches to alleviating stress. Sonie Of these include transcendental^riedltation, swimming, 
cycling, calisthenics, jogging, vvalkihg, etc. . • 

However too much of a good thing can create stress. For example, there is a hierarchy^amonj ruriners. Rynners 
lookSoSon joggS; jogpjs are fofever pressing themselves to jog |^,'jj[*i'^l'f ^'^'^^^^fj^ 
raiav arid rerfucB Stress - is foraotten. The runner and the ipmer may no longer enjoy the acti\»^y tor tne release ii 
Sifnally Sed from fhe prJsS treated by our anxiety-prodacing. societal structure ^'1^.°"'^ P«;;=°^^^ 
?S io5T?ur^s. he or She begins to get physically fit mpcomes overly critical of^t^^^^ and his/her 

sedentar? lifi style. This may cri^e friction in the marriage and has been knowij to result in divorce. 

SO - walking is highly recomfnanded. Walking is an exercise that is good 'ory°,°- .^^'sf '^e 
circulation and Improves physical fitness. Husbands andwves - and kids - can w? |J pgether in.the evenings. I ve 
never RrtOwn two people to get a divorce over walking. It brings couples closer together! 

A second secret to living life to the fullest is to maintain a PPsitlye attitude. It Is truly the rare individM^^ 
his wo?k and is foSeSgh to be paid for it. But every worker can develop a more positive attitude by developjng 
aS l^aSliy^l* of *Srk Mo^^ us must work to survive. We havepnly a limited capacity to resist stress Don t 
JS^i on polntSi^anger and rage. We should be thankful that we have a job to do. With he efnomy as it Is^Qd 
SS^an has^eeh hit viv h?rd in this economic decline, there are men whp would give^theLr Mght arp to have a |0b 
to dd ^ to SSoye^^^^^^ situations we cpuld discuss. It is my opinion that the stress created by 

unemploymecit must be most detrimental and destructive to the self-concept. 

A third secret to living life to the fullest is to setj^oals. tack of goals can cause stress. This is particularly notable 
today In our youth as evidenced by senseless violence, alcoholism, drug abuse, crme, and suicides. 

in summary, a person should seek his own stress level: Are you a race horse or a turtle? YOU can decide on the 
amount of stress you can manage: Some folks seek out stress and thrive On it! 

Make sure yoU are not trying to live out the goals set by others rdther than those set by you! 

Most Important - seek to imprdveiourself. took out for yourself by being "fcessar^tp:oth_ejs. This will ^^^^^^^ 
a m:SsfS°"rbrant old age Improve your competence. Avoid, most of all, modern-day stress created by 
parposelessness. . . 

In conclusion, your conscious, active, effort fOr self-improvement is yourgreatest protection from "burh^out" and 
a major key to "the good life!" . 

CLOSING , 

The folldwina statements are dislgii/d-.tb relieve sdiiiePlf ypuf cpmrnon strains and stresses. We hope they will 
bring laughter - at least a chUckle - ipKTyoUr life. (We would even settle for a smile!) 



MURPHY'S FUNDAMENTAt LAWS- 

1. if anything can go wrong, invariably it will. - 

2. Ndthihg is ever ds sirriple ds [t fl^^ 

3. , Everything you decide to do costs more than first estimated. 

4 Every activity takes more time tR5n you have. 

5. By trying to please everybody, somebody will be displeased. ; 

i 

6. It is-d funddmehtdl IdW of hdtUre that nothing ever quite works out. 

7. It is edsier to mdke d commitment or to get Involved In something than to get out of it. 

8. Whatever yob set but to do, something else must Be done first. 

4 

9. If you improve or tinker with something long enough, eventualiy it will br^dk or Itlisf unction. 
. ; lb. By making something absolutely clear, sdmedne will become cdnfUsecl. 

11. Every cidrificdtidh breeds riew questions. 

12: "You can fool some of the people all of the time and all of the people some of the time, and that is 
sufficient: 

13 Persons disagreeing with your foots are alvvays emotional and employ faulty redsoning. 

14. Enough research will terKd to support y 

15. The gredter the ihnpdrtdhce of decisions to be mdcje, the larger must be the committee assigned to 
. nr^dke them. 

The more urgent the need for decision, the less apparent becomes the identity of the decision- 
maker. 

The more complex the idea or technology, the more simpie-minded is the opposition. 
Each profession talks to itself in its own unique ldr\;"jc j:^ ^dpdrently, there is hd Rdsettd Stone. 



16. 

17. 
18. 
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UNNATURAL LAWS " 

MURPHY'S LAW 

If dhythihg ean go wrong, it will. 

OTOGL'S COMMENTARY 0N MURPMY'S LAW 

Murphy was dh optimist. 

THE UNSPEAKABLE LAW 

As soon OS you rnention somefhing...if it;s good, it goes away; 

if it's bad, it happens. 

HOWE'S LAW 

Every man has a scheme that will not work. 

ETORRE'S OBSERVATION 
' The other line moves faster. 



LAW OF SELIGTIVE GRAVITY 
Ar^ ©bjeef will fall so as to do the most damage. 

TENNING'S COROLLARY 
The Ghahce of the bread falling with the buttered side down 
is directly proportional to the cost of the carpet. 

GORDON'S FIRST LAW 
If a research project is not worth doing dt all, 
it is hot worth doing well. 

BOREN'S FIRST LAW 
When in doubt, mumble. 

THE GOLDEN RULE OF ARTS AND SGIENGES 
Whoever has the gold makes the rules. 

BARTH'S DISTINCTION 
There are two types of people: those who divide people into 
two types, and those who don't. 

SEGAL'S LAW 

A man with one wdtch knows what tirne it is. 
A man wilh two Watches is never sure. * 
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VPkANNING THE PERFECT PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Phil yedbvatti, Viaicm iSbordinatbr' 
Illinois Department of Public Ihstructidh 
V ■ _ . . ... . . . 

JMr. prill Vedbvatti Is the VIsibri Cbbrdihatbr for the llliripls Department of Public IhstructiojL MAVedpyattj 
conducted an audience participation session, the purpose of this presentation was to brainstorm and do some 
planning fatare professional inservlce activities. The session resulted In the development of several lists which 
proylded answers to J relate to the planning of 

professional development activities for professionals serving visaaMy impaired students. 

. The foljowing Is a summary^of the planning activities suggested by the participants of the 1980 Institute for Public 
School Persbnnel Serving Visually Impaired Students. Mr. Vedovattl encburaged the audience to dream - tb plan the 
perfect inservlce - tb assurhe that Unlimited funding was available! 



WHO SHbULb PLAN THE PROGRAM? 



Representatibhfrp^^ a.brdad spectrUmUi t^^^ and services should be involved 

in the planning process. The planning committee should Include the following: 



Teachers (V.I., T.M.I., S.M.I, S.X.I., etc.) 
Teacher Cbhsultants 
^ Administrators 

Regular elassrbbm Teachers with Mainstreamed V 1. Students 

Prlehtatrp_h_a_hd_ Mobility Specialists 

Agency Representatives (child and adult) 
Vocatlbnal Educatbrs 

Librariaris - ^ ; 

beaming Disabilities Specialists 

Parents 

bccapatlonal Therapists 
Physical Therapists 
Doctors 

t 

WHAT Witt BE PRESENTED AT TRE CONFERENCE? 



A needs assessment (formal or informal) should be conducted^The pjanning committee will jieed to construct a 
fc.*maj needs assessment.^ *^ The needs assessment should be mailed to the target audience and jDbtehtlal 
participants. ' , 

During the heeds assessment, suggestions for speakers and presenters ca^ The plahning 

committee should corrtact potential presenters as ear|y as^ poss|ble^ This, will^ enable planners to get the besj 
speakers. Good speakers cbrhrnit themselves as much as a year in advance. Presenters shbUld be contacted again a 
few days prior to the conference to confirm all arrangements and details. 

' ThlLPLahninj cpm^^^ it wants to have a theme (e.g., electronic aids, multi- 

handicapped, pre*schoolers, vocational education, etc:) 



^ Mr. Vedbvatti's presentailbn was spbnsbred by the Council for Exceptional Children - DIvisibn for the Visually 
Handicapped. 
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' Joan Moore, O.T., of South Dakota has developed a needs assessment for multiply hahdicapped students. 



' University of Wisconsin Experimental Unit, North Marring, Seattle, Washington, has developed^ 4-voJuine^set f or 
the teacher of the visually who was hptjraihed t^^ the multiply handicapped. Cost: $25.00. Title: 

Imervice Programmwg for Working with Mafti-Handicapped: 
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Next, consideratibh itiust be given to the format of \he coHference. The follbwihg are some alternatives and 
suggestions: 

• • / 

Leciut^e/bemonstration 

Exhibits j 

"Show and Tell" (One-way Commanjcation) _ 

' Idea Exchange n"wb-way CbmmuhicatiOh) '* 

Cbhcurreht Sesslbns 

Small Group Discussions 

c f'articipatibri 

"Make-and-Take" 

Simulatiort 

Materials/Tbbis Development 

The latter suggestions in the list require pod group facilitators. W^^^^^^ 
prograrn. special consideration must be given to the size of the group. When a change of attire is necessary, notation 
shbuld appear in the IniMal workshop annbuncemeht. 

Hbvv Ibna should the workshop last? The length of the prograrn will be determined primarily b^^ 
workshoD A^o the nature of the audience will influence program duration. If the purpose of the works^ojpjs to 
pnv^de^' iS roduSSon Sr beginning teachers - regular classroom «eachers. tea^rs^Df th_| visigllxi^^^^^ 
tpecisi education teachers, aides, therapists, etc. - a few short, overview session Tn^f ?uM o^ldav 

minutes) On the other hand, ah in^dejjthjsrogram for skill acquisition may require a a-hour P^^^^^^.^^^ 
Shbp Breaks Should be scheduled to minimiEe fatlque and to rhaximiie rriaintenance of interest and aUentipn of 
SSnce Planners may wish to of fer a yayetjr Of lengths and skill-training Jeve s within a conference. And. there 
should be sbmethihg available for the beginner as well as the veteran professional. 

Recording presentations may Offer an opportunity for persons^ to bene_fit Wo'T'^OfgJ^^fl^^f „ff .^^^^^^^ 
Cassettes may be made available at listening stations during the conference, Or they may becom 
Section The latter alternative would affbrd the oppor,tP.n!ty for persons not in attendance to benefit from the 
conference proceedings. 

Pvaldtation to find but if the Conference met the needs of the participants is impbrtahtfbr several reM 
assil the pSrs in im^^^^^^ programs, and it helps to establish a record of credibility with funding sources. 



WHEN sHbubD the gonference be scheduled? 

The following is a list of considerations for scheduiihg cbhferences: 

i Weekends ■ Good because schools don't need tb pay substitute teachers; dedicated people will come. 

. Middle of the year (February - March) - Special cohslderatlon must be given to the possibility of bad weather. 

. eoncurrently with another meeting/conference - One request for release tjme would be adequate for 
attendance at both prograrris. , 

i Sequence Of programs - This would provide an opportunity fOr more in-depth training with intermittent 
practice with students at the home school. 



WHERE WILL THE CONFERENCE BE HEtD? 

The location of the conference cahmwLth the availability of funds. Special attention may need to be^given to 
facilities fbr sessions requmng construction and/or physical activities. 

WHAT FUNDING SOURCES ARE AVAILABLE? 

There are many sources of funds which can be tapped. Some bf^thMe include the f5lb^^^ 
Department of Education - Special Education Services Area, (2) Intermediate and local school districts, (3) policy 
boards, and (4) cbhferehce fees. 

A Mmmittee to exolbre funding sources may be created. Additional resburces may be found. For example^ 
broiettiTrhe dfes^S Saseli^ be invited to present. Many projects will welcome the opportunity to share 
TnlSlon regarding tS p^^^^^ This service is often available free of charge. Teacher enrichment centers 
^SS!^\!^^mSlm ti sponsor inservice programs. Further, some organizations and institutions, such as 

' Gallfdrnla used this method: ideas were solicited. Teachm responded In writi 

Sminated at ihe woSS^. T^rs whb attended the conference had the opportunity to demeans rate their 
' faSI S ih^yUlicited'ideas from the audience, Participants left the conference with a packet of ideas. 
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the Division for the VIsualiv Handicapped (b:V:H;) of the Counc:! for Exceptional Children and ihe_AmeJlcan Prmt|^^^ 
Hoase (A;P;H;j, have people resources that can be tapped. Also, it may: be_|3dssible *o acquire the services of a noted 
person who will be_v_isitihg a university in the area. Meetings may be planned around his/her visit. Thus, transjDortation 
expenses are avoided. 



WHY IS THERE A NEED FOR AN ORGANIZATION? 

There is no simple answer to this question. Only people, here in Mjchipn^J^ah answ^^^^ 
organization can provide a commuhicatlon het_wpr_k._lican publish a newsletter; it can provide a vehicle for Jnijiatihg 
the necessary political action to generate programs and services for low incidence_handicapped grou 
organlzatibn can give you the necessary Identity to be_a ppsjtjve Jbrce for change. Someone must look^after tDe 
interestsjof the_vi_sUally impaired population. Otherwise, because they are so few in number, they are going to get the 
short end of the stick! 

The choice In this matter Is really up to yoo/ 
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jN-SlRVlGE EyALMATIOJ^ R£P©^^^ 

-1988 Institute for F=*u5iiG School Persbhhel Serving VIsualiy Impaired Students 

The evaluation of the 1980 institute for Pubiic Schooi Piri5Sffei Serviiig Visualiy imMfed Sti^^^^^ 

surveys and questionhaires. 

Thfi institDte evaluation Survey required participants to rate each presentation O" a S^oint scale: "^^^^^^ 
••i.treme V v^a^u^ble'^ '?' Snr valae." Participants also evaluated other aspects of the Institote in a s m lar 
nSS Ne^ paScipants^^ to indicate materials and/or resources that they would make use of m the 
fatare: 

Overall DarticlDants of the 1980 Institute for Public School Personnej Serving VisuaHy Impaired Stu^^^ 
to feS thlSS^^w^ and beneficial They indicated that nearly half (48.89%) of the information 
presented was new. Other aspects of the program were rated as follows: 

RATING 



The program agenda was organized effectively. 
Overall, the prograrh was beneficial. 
The Inforrnatibn presented met my needs. 
The Information presented will be of practical use. 



1.93 
1.98 
2:04 
2.18 



MATERIAt/RESeURCE 


NUMBER OF 

— USERS 


.PERCENT OF 
RESPONDENTS 


"- " — r- 

Media Center 


50 


74.6% 


New Braille Reading Series 


33 


49.3% 


PAM Assistance Centre 


30 


. 44.8% 


Commission for the Blind 


21 


3t;3% 


MAVIS 


20 


29.9% 


SAVI 


14 


20.9% 


LRE Filmstrip 


12 


17.9% ' 


MSB Film 


3 


4.5% 



the 

I 



FinAiiv r^artlclDants of the Institute were asked to provide information cbncerhihi(1) things they liked best^a^^ 
desired small topical discussion groups. 



1986 PRIORITIES FQR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL SERVING 
VISUALLY iMPAIRED PERSONS IN MICHiOAN 

The 1980 Institute fbr_PUblic_Schuol Personnel Seizing Vlsaajiy Impajred Students was sj3onsored_by the 
Michigan Department of Edacation - Special Education Service Area. .Fiftj^-folUr 154^^ 

completed a survey entitled, "Priorities: Personnel Serving Visually Impaired Persons:" .Respondents listed 20 
identified cohcerhs according to their priorlt|es:1 = highest priority, 20 slowest priority. Respondents were also 
requested to check (^) sub-components in the areas of cbhcerri. 

SURVEY FINDINGS AND RESULTS 

The following is a summary of the responses to the survey. Identified areas of concern are listed in descending 
order of priority in Table I. 

TABbEl 

Priorities for Pubiic Schooi Personnel Serving 
Visually Imparred Persons in Michigan 



Rank 


Mean 




1 


4.1 


Diaghbsis/EvalUation/Assessment 


2; 


5.5 


Preschool Programs and Service for Visually Impaired Infants 


3 


6.3 


Consultation Skills 


4 


6.5 


teast Restrictive Environmerit/Mairistreamirig 


5 


6.6 


Personal Adjustment Skill Training 


6 


8.2 


Vbcatidhal training and Placement for Visdally Irhpalred Students 




8 2 


Oriehtatibh and Mobility 


7 


9.0 


Pre'Vbcatlbrial Training 


7 


9.0 


Physical Educatlbn/Recreatioh/Leisure Skills 


8 


9.5 


Statewide Professional Organization 


9 


9.7 


Braille 


10 


10.4 


Miidia Ceht(3rc 


11 


11.0 


Interagency Commuhicatioh and Cooperation 


. 12 


11.5 


Directory bf Personnel Serving Visually Impaired Students (Includmg listing of special 
cdmpetencles) 


13 


12.0 


NMly Mhd Persons 


14 » ' 


12.9 


Sexuality Education 


15 


13;2 


Needed Research 


16 


14:2 


bptacdn Training 


17 


■UA 


Roie of Michigan School for the Blind 


18 


16.5 


Decline of Visually Impaired Student Count 



Table II summarizes responses to the subtopics within the 20 major Identified areas of cbricerh.' 



' Wentified concerns which did noi include any sobtbplcs.have. been omitted from this listing. 
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TABLE II 
^ Sammiiry 6? Priority Subtopics 
Rank Mean Concern Area Number of Responw 

1 4.1 DlaarLdsls/EyalUatloh/Asse^ ^ 

Non-Academic f° 

For Use of Low Vision Aids ] » 

Instructional/Assessment ' 1| 

jnterpretatldniDf Medic* Reports ]5 
Writing the lEP - 

3 . 6.3 Consultation SMNs_ 

Parent Counseling 2| 
Changing Attitudes of the Nbri-Jiahdicapped lo 
Parent Groups = . 

^ 4 ^ 6.5 Least Restrictive Envlrbhrheht/Malhstreamm 

Preschool * 31 

School Ages ^ ^ ?] 

Ydurig Adult ^ 

5 6.6 Persbhal AdiUstrneht SRIII Training 

SoclalSkllls 

Work Readiness ^ ]^ 

Attitude Modification f 14 

6 8.2 c *Vbcatibhal Trajhing and PJacemeht for Visually impaired Students 

Severely Visually Impaired — 1^ 
Multiply Impaired arid Deaf-Bllrid 

6' \ 8-2 ' *erientat]Qn and Mobility 

Evaluatjon r2 



Instruction _ 18 



ao • *Pre-Vpcatiqna[ Training - - 

Consumer Horhe Ecbhbrhic # ''2 



Industrial Arts 



7 



9.5 Statewide; Prbfessibrial Orjganization 

Coinmuniqatlon Network : 26 
Peer Consultatlbri 

Development '^^ 

9.7 Braille ^ - 

Beginning Braille Skills ^ "| 

Refreshing ^ 



13 12.0 Newly BiLnd Persbns ^- 

y pper EJemeh tary ' | 

Secondary ' 
Pbst-Secbridary 



1 



SUMMARY AND CONCtUSIONS 

The areas of •^PMnosls/Evaluatlon/Assessmenr' was the highest priority for the__respdhdents. The subtopic 
concernscunder biagnosls/Evaluatioh/Assessment alsb received a high number of responses. 

••Consultation SkiJIs" was the third priority. As a subtopic concern, Parent Counseling seemed of particularly 
high interest to the respbndehts \n = 24}. 

"Least Restrictive Enviro/iment/Malnstreamiri4" r_a_hked_as the fourth priority. The least restrictive alternative for 
pre-schooi children received a large number of responses (n = 31; 57.44%). Placemerjt of schodl^aged students was 
also of notable concern (n =21). 

While ranking 8th among Identified prioritjes. a''StateWide Prbfessibrial^O namberof 
respSnsis on the "Communication Net>A^brk" subtopic (n = 26; 48.15%). Although the overall ranking of the major 
cbhcern was hot particularly high, the response to the subtopic area is nbtewbrthy. 

jKfJrial,.twehty:fpur Institute participants indicated a desire to work toward resolution of problems rialated-to 
these identified; priorities. ^ 
• 1980 irissrwice p''c^rarh ihciuded these topics. ^ ^ 



APPENDIX B 
PRESENTERS ana PARtiGIPANTS 
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jnstityie for Public Schbdl Personnel 
Serving Visually Impairea Students 



biRECtORY AND RESUMES OF PRESENTERS 



DR. LEONARD LEE BROOKS, DIRECTOR 



Interdisciplinai7 Team Services - ' „ 

Michigan Scliool for the Blind 
Michigan Department of Education 

715 West Willow^ • 
banslhg, Ml 48906 , 

(51^373-9640 f 

Dr fceonara 'Brooks is JresehtiS; the Director of Intqrdisciplinan? Team Services at the MichJian Sch_opl fOLthe 
Blind, llee completed his ^-Nin Psychology in 1950 at Florida State University He continued his studies at eolambia 
University Teachers Gollege and received^his Master's degre^n 1951, His first teaching position was^JdmJr^^ 
Farradue Military Academy as a middle school social studies teacher. For two years^ he worRed as a psychologist and 
•aroup worker in Pleasantville, New Vork. While completing his doctorate at the Oniverslty of Denver. Lee sec/eda? 
iodioJogist and speech correctiohist for the Denver Public Schools. Subsequently, Lee served as a Speech 
Consultant, Assistant Personnel Director, Program Planning Consultant, and Evaluation and Information Field 
Representative for the Gbibradb Departmerit of Education. ■ , ef 

Dr.'Brooks relocated to Michigan In 1975 to accept a ms' tj on at the WJchigan School 
responsible for thtf coordiriation and development of diagnostic and prescriptive services fo^ visually impaired 
studerits. . " ■ 

DR. MANGY SRYANT, SUPERINTENDEN^t 

Michigarj SelpbbI for the isiind 

Michjgdrj Department of Education , ' . ■ ■, 

715 West Willow . ' • 

Lansing, Ml 48913 
•(517) 373-9640 " 

- ' Dr. Nancy Bryant is the Superintendent of the Michigan School fOLthe Blind Nanc^^ 

Education at FlorUia State Universlty.and completed her Master's degree in Special Ed"catioafor heHandigappe^^^^^ 
SbrS Peibodjr College for Teachers in Nashville. Tennessee in 1960. She completed her doctorat^degree at George 
Peabody College (1969). " ^ 

Dr Brvant^has'served as a teacher of visually iriipaired students, She has also trained 
in Nasfiville. Tennessee and atJA/isconsin State University: Her professional experiences havealsojnciuded workasa 
fl^.M^rirr counselor Dsvcholooist and educational consultant. She has also served as Program Director at the 
• PiSuth benteMor nSn S^^^^^^ NOrthviile. Michigan. Over the years. Nan^^has 'established herself as an 
butstaridihg lecturer and has written extensively in the field of visual handicaps and blindness. 
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DR. HILDA CATON, RESEARCH SCIENTIST 

Department of Educational Research ^ 

American Printing House for the Blind ; 
1839 Frankfort Avenue i 
LoUisyille, KY 40206 

(502) 895-24b& - ' 

■ Hilda R. CatOH Is Assistant'profisi5r it the HniViBrsIty of Lbuisville. Depiartment of Special Education. Ori^^^^ 
trained In the area of music at FJorida State UhiversLty (1965), Dr Caton taught elementary grades^^^^ ^rntSnl fnr 
Kansl. In ig65.Hil0a received her Master'^ degree in Visually Handicapped from qeorge l^^^^^ 
■reachers In Nashville, Tennessee. She served as ah Itirierarit arid Resource Teacher of Blind and Partia^ y^Seelnj 
' ItrdreHftdrrt lS^^^ serying as a consullaSt t5 the Kentucky Department of Education. Division of 
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Special Ed ucatidh whMe cdmpietihg her SpeciaMst dearee_at Peabddy'J3qMeae. Mi_ 1968, -HI Ida served as a research 
jfitern for the Department of Education Research, American Printing Hoase for the Bjhd^TW^ experience_helped to 
reunite Dr. GMin wJthJhe American Printing House for the BUnd (APH)-as a Materials Peyelppmeht and Eyaluatjph 
^ecia|ist In 1970. Dr^Saton continues serve ihjhis capacity for APH and as a researcher: in 1976, br; baton began 
teaching with the Department of Special Education of the University of bouisvllle where she cbntiue^ at the jDreseht 
time. - s • 



DR. ARSEUA ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Physlcany-irnpajred A^^ of Michigan 

(PAM) Asslstfice Centre 
lid Marshall Street 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517)371-5897 ;* ' . ^ / 

Dr. AjrselLa Eiisign is_the creator and ExecUllye Pirectpr of the P_AM_ AMiftance Ce^^^^ Lansing, Michigan. 

Arselia, after completing her B.S. degree at the University of illinols, began herprofessionaUareer In 1941 as a Piigh ^ 
schpbl English teacher for the IhdiarioJaCbrnrnurilty Schools Jridlapbla^^ ' 
Special Education at Michigan State University in 1943. Subsequently, she taught physically handicapped students for 
eight years^ In baasirrg, Michigan. Arselia continued her work with handicapped studenis at the Eastern Orthopedic 
School in Gfar^d Rapids for ten mpr^^ pf Education, Special Education 

Sen^ice Area as Consultant and Coordinator ol Training: ArseJIa sensed in this role for over a decade before she created 
the PAM Assistahce Centre in the spring of 1979. Dr. Ensign is enjoying an active *'retiremerit" as the Executive- 
Director of the Centre. • 
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AUCiA GREEN, DIRECTOR 

* ' ' ' _ * 

Media Center for the Visually Impaired 
Michigan School for the Blind ' 
Michipah^^^ of EddcJition . 

P[n^e and Waple Streets 
Lansing, Ml 48913^ 

(517)373-9628 - 

Alicia is the Director of the Media Center for the Visually Impaired. 

AMcia was born and raised ih Chile. Sfie completed her Bachelor^degree in Education at the University of Chile, 
^her Master's In Library Science at the,/Cjnlversity of A^lchigari. Ms. Green has also pursued her interests in data 
l^rocesslhg at Michigan Stati University and Lansing CommUrlity College. 

•| _ •. _ " ■_ 

AlJcia has had a varied prbfesslbrial career. She_ has beeji ah iLem 
Saudi Arabia, a Library Director, a college Instructor, the Chairperson oHhe Sctiooi of Library Science at the University 
of fehile. Alicia was the grant administrator of a grant with the Inter-Americari Bank for Development arid coordinated 
cbliectiQil development. She was al^ ah origihal cataloguer for Michigan State University Library.^ 



DONNA HEiNER, ViCE PRESIDENT 

International institute for Visually Iriipaired, 0-7, Inc. 
V:LP: Newsletter ^ 
%75 Rutgers . . ^ 

East Lansing, Ml 48823 

(51 7)' 332-2666 



Donna ^*ijn,er Is a consultant for the International Institute for Visually Infipaired, Birth^to 7^lnc., and editor; of 
the "V.I.P, Newsletter/' JMs. Reiner graduated frorri Michigari State UriiversityJri 19^^^ 

Enjiish at the junior high school level for two years. After returning to MSt) to complete her Master's in Education for 
- the Visaaily Har\dicapped, Donna begaa teacliJhg at_the Michigan School for the BImd in 1969. Shprtly thereafter^ Ms. 
Heiner completed her Specially MSUjii Special Education. With an Interest in early childhood education, 

•r bbnna became the Administrator for ttie Children's Community Nursery and a substitute teacHer for the Infant 

ERIC 



Prrisram for Visuaiiv imoaiFid Ms: Heiner Was involved in the developmeni of Project Oatreach - JiifajitPT^§ram for 
VisSSy ImpalreS^^^^^^^^^^ assisted in the incorporation 5f the international Institute in order that the work of 
Proiect Outreach could continue *nfier the loss for federal funding to the project. 

JEROME J. JACKSON, SYSTEMS ANAtYSf /GONSULTANT 

Michigan State bniversity 
Artificial Language taboratbry 
Cdmputer Science Building - #409 
East Lansing, Ml 48823 
(517)351-5708 

Jerdrrie J. JacRson (better known as "d.d:) is presently a Systerns Analyst/Consultanno^^^ 
Laboratory in the Computer Science Department at MSU. He is also a representative for Telesensory Systems^Lnc oj 
^alo llto Cal forn^rMrji^ is highly trained in the use of the Qptacon. He eyalMes visually impaired^ 
^t%rJ pc5?S uJers of the Optacon'and provides -nsu^tatjp:r, and in_servlce pro 

blind oeFsons d.J. graduated as Valedictorian from the Michigan School for he ^1^"^ J5 196?. He compiete^^^ 
undergraduite S UdleS at Michigan State University \n 1973. J.J. is a member oj the Citizen's Advisoi^^ for the 
S^ch gan school for the Blind and a member of the Board of Directors of Handicapped Advocacy Alliance. 



DR. DEBORAH J. LIVINGSTON-WHITE, SPECIAL EDUCATION CONSULTANT 



Analysis, Planhihg, and Technicai Assistance 
Michigan Bepartmfeht of Education 
Special Education Services Area 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517) 373-0923 



Dr Deborah Livingston-White joined the Michigan Departrnent of Education, Special Edacatioji_Seryi 
l978°StS^aes cc^sultation aid tecm^ica, assista^^^ 



impairments. Deborah completed her BS in the area of Educable W^n'^l^. Handicapped at f -^^^^^^^^ 
rt iQfiA Hor firef tPaehind assianment was in a secondary EMi program in Marphysbaro, Illinois. She continuea ner 
edaSfidn at Su^Sh Mlin^^^ the area Elementary Education . Curriculum and Instruction and 

flclS heTMaster's deg ee in 1971. From 1972 to 1976, Deborah completed her certification Learning p^^bU tjes 
anrf hid varS teacmna expe Including regular and transition fourth arade classrooms, eig^^^^^ 

Sgulge A^l^h?S^^^^ t'eacher(K 12). emotionally impaired and visually impaired students. 

AS a grac^uate assistant completing her doctorate degree at Northern Un'versity,^^^^^^^^ 
instructor ind Supervisor of student teachers in Chicago, Illinois, She has a soJaugh at MundeJ^a^Co 
EvansSn O^on her relocation to Michigan. Dr. Livingston-Whitese^ved as a Special Education Teache^^^^^^^^ o 
the cSnsvini Agriculture Schools, Dansville, Michigan (1976^1973). She Served as a co-director of the 1980 Institute for 
Personnel Serving Visually Irhpaired Students. 



DR. IAIN MACLEOD, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR (VISITINS) 

MSU - Computer Science Building Australian National University 

Artificial Language Laboratory nfnh^^'i Arr 9finn 

East Lansing, Ml 48824 Canberra ACT 2600 

(517)353:5399 

hr lain Marleod visltihs ASSOclate Professor with the Computer Science Demment of Michigan State 
Uhivirsitris a S'oT AusUaM^^^^^^^ graduated from the University of New South Wales in 1965. Me.r 

aradSatiSi fie cSnued to IS as i delign engineer for Duron Condeste Ltd, until April of 1966. lain completed his 
iSoSutudfesTt tSfAuSrS National^ (ANU) in 1970. Hi if continuing his work for ^^^^ as a Re^earoJ^ 

F^MOw in the Department of Engineering Physics, developing computer applications in the a^ea^ °' f^^^^f.P\^^^^ 
?Sjg and SrjJr^cessinl Dr. Macleod has been a visiting Research Associate Professor at both the 
University of Maryland (1972) and Michigan State University. 



Dh Macieod's special Interests lie in the areas of cbrnmunlcatlbh ehharicement arid the applicatibh of computer 
technpToiy to.th^^ of various skills to ihtellectualjy handicapped students and severely physically 

handicapped persons. 

Dr. Macleod has been one of Ihree scientists who deveioped a digitizer **pen'* for computer-based handwriting 
training for the bMrrd. He has_ published extensively in the area of corhputer techriqibgy and holds patents on a 
**digitizihg device" (in both U.S.A. and Australia) and a heart-beat monitor (Provisional Australian Patent). 



JULIE NiCOL, DIRECtbR 

Michigan Departrnent of Edacat[on - Media Center 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517) 373-1590 



Julie NIcol is the Director of the Library for the Blind and PhysicaNy Handicapped Media Center located on the 
Michl&an School for the Blind campus. Ms. NJcol gradjuated with her B.A. Ln Art from Western Illinois University Iri 
1968^She cprhpleted^ dlgree in Library Sd^ jfpm Western Mich^^ (_1972) while working 

for the Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped; Ms; Nicol has attended Michigan State University for 
additional course work in the areas bf admihistratibri,^ advertising, and cbmmUnicatibns.Juiieh^^ 
the Arts with and for the handicapped. She has pursued this interest by working on Michigan's '*Very Special Arts 
Festival" in 1979 and 1980. 



JEANNE aRSZAG, LIBRARIAN 

Media Certter for the Visually Impaired 
Michigan School for the Blind 
Michigan Departmeht of Educatidh 
Pine and Maple Streets 
Lansing, Ml 48913 

(517) 373-9628 

deannahas been LilDrarlan at the Michigan School for the Blind since 1951. She cbmpleted her uhdergraduate 
studies at Central Michigan Uhiyersjty and her Master's in Library Science at the University of Michigan. Prior to 
joining the staff at MSB, she served In a similar capacity at the Michigan School for the Deaf. Ms. Orszag Is certified to 
teach both deaf and blind students. 



PHILIP E. PETERSQN, DIRECTOR 

Conn mission for the Blind 
309 North Washington 
P.O. Box 3001_5___ 
Larisihs, M l 48909 
(517) 373-i2062 

Philip Peterspri is Directpj' bf^^^^^ (orjjijs B'jnd. Nilr. P^ 

being a Case Supervisor al the Moti Foundation Program oLthe Flint Board of Ediication. He also served as the 
Executive Director bf the Office bf Ecpnomic Opportu^riitie^^ 

experience In the area of rehabilitation. He has served as Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor and Assistant Area 
Administrator ior the Michigan Department bf Education during his tenure. Re left this latter post to assume the 
Directorship of the Cdmmissidn.forllie Blind. 



/ 

./' 
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eAROL R0TTMAN, TREASURER 

imernatipnai Institate for Visually Impaired, 0-7, inc. 
15007 Sylvan Glen 
Okeitlbs. Ml 48869 

(517)349-1169 

■ Carol J Rottman is a consultant for the internationaMnstitute for Visually Im^^^^^^^ ^IronS 
time. 

^'ytftmlvEL H^^^^ OFFICER, SPECIAL EDUCATIQN CONSUbTANT 

Michigan Department of Educatiori 

Specia] Edacation Service Area ; 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517) 373-1695 



CoSrently S Sca^ served as Director for the Infant Program for Visually Impaired. 

DR. GERAtBINE SGHOLL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

University of Michigan 
3112 D 

School of Education • 

Corner East and South University Avenues 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 

(313)863-2384 



Dr eeraldlne Scholl is presently Assistant Professor at the University '^^^^^ScdSl 
Education. After graduting from Marygrove College in 1942 as a WUs.c ^rkf frf G^nd Ss Sfc^higan Tn ^§47 

SSlyTmpafred sSts briefly at the Hawthorn Center and then became a teaching fellow. 



JULIE TODD, COORDINATOR 

Ohio Departmen^^^ Edacatiori 

Bureau of Serv[ces to the Blind 

Hunter Resource Center for the Visually Handicapped 

470 Glenmont Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43214 

(616) 262-6131 



__ Julie Todd js thej^b^ Resource Center for the Vjsu^^^^^^ Ohio. Ms. 

Todd majored in German at Miami bniversiiy in Ohio: JHer first teachirig_pQsitiDiLwas as a teacher of the Educable 
Mentally Irnpaired in a juhior'high school in Cblurhbus, P_hip from 1970'1975Jn 1973, Ms^ Todd c^ 
degree In the area of Educable Mental Retardation at Ohio State University; Next, dolie became* a consoitanj for the 
Area Learning Resource Center Projecl Since 1977, Ms. Todd has served as Coordinator of the Ohio ResbUrce Center 
fp_Lt^Le__Visu|iliLIf?Pi^^^^ a JLt'l VJ-B statewide pr^^ JUlie also serves as the Coordinator of In-Service and 
Information Component of Ohio's Deaf-Blind Project: 



DR. PHIL VEDOVATTI, VISION COORDINATOR 

Illinois Department of Education 
145 FisR Avenue 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

{81 5) 758-0636 

Resume unavailable. 



INSTITUTE PftRTieiPANTS 



Allegan 

* Deborah Sparbei 

Allegan ISD 

P.O. Box 27 
>i!egan, Ml 49010 

Aipena-Montmorency-Alcona 

•Crystal Groth 

Alpena-Montmorency-Alcona ISD 

1691 M-32, West 
Alpena, Ml 49707 

Bay-Arenac 

•Nincy i3ooddurne 
Bay- Arenac ISD 
3159 Midland Road 
Bay City, Ml 48706 



•Richard Volk 
Bay^renac ISD 
3159 Midland Road . 
Bay City, Ml 48706 

Berrieh 

•Paul CzosnowsRI 
Berrien ISD 

Z11 St. Joseph Aye hue. 
Berrien Springs, Ml 48103 

Diane Dei/Vitt 

Berrieh ISp_ 

711 St: Joseph Avenue 

Berrieh Springs, Ml 49103 

Branch 

•Sharon Kirchner 
Branch ISD 
200_Bishoj) Avenue 
Cold water. Ml 49036 

•Marilyn ZaC+lahah 
Branch ISD 
200 Bishop Avenue 
Cdldwater. Ml 49036 

Eaton 

*John Leahy 
Eaton ISD 

1790 Packard KighAway 
Charlotte. Ml 48813 



Genesee 

•Dorothy Church 
Genesee ISD 
2413 Wesi.M^ple 
Flint, MI 48507 



•Betty Harc2_ 

Genesee ISD 

2413 West Maple 
Flint, Ml 48507 

JarieJLe Mye/s 
Genesee ISD 
£413 West Maple 
Flint, Ml 48507 

Gratiot-lsabeiia 

•Joyce Raducha 

Gratidt-lssibella ISD 
1131 East Center Street 
Ithaca, MI 48847 

Hillsdale 



•Jennifer Jaosen 
Hiilsdale ISD _ 
347 Beck Road 
Hillsdale, Ml 49242 

Rurbn 

Joanne Zang 
Huron ISD _ 
711_Sdper Road 
Bad Axe, Ml 48413 

ingham 

*Nels_Bullock 
jngham ISD 

2630 West Howell Road 
Mason, Ml 48854 



^Joe Toth__ 
IhghamlSD 

2630 \A/est Howell Road 
Mason, Ml 48854 

*Te_rri Weinlander 

Ingham ISD 

2630 West Howell Road 
Mason, Ml 48854 

Ionia 

* Douglas Bbrrhann 
Ionia jSD 

2190 Harwbbd Road 
Ionia, MI 48846 
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Idscd 

•Cheryl Mahary 
Idscd ISD 
686 Aulerich. 
East Tawas. MI 48730 



Jackson 

*Inga RicharxJ 
Jackson ISD 
6700 Browns take Road 
Jackson, Ml 49204 

•Thornas Van H oven 

Jackson ISD_ 

6700 Browns take Road 
Jackson, Ml 49204 



Kalam>zob 

*Carol Duczyminskl . 
Kalaniazoo Valley ISD 
181?_East Mllham 
Kalamazoo Ml 49002 

•Chuck tuKeri 
Kalamazoo Valley ISD 
1819 East Milham 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49002 



•Jeanne Sttob[ _ 
Kalamazoo yajl_e_y ISD 
1819 East Milham 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49002 



Kent 

•Coleen Fish 
Ken-o-sha Elementary 
Van Auken, SE 
Grand Rapids, Mi 49508 

•Kim Grahahs 

Grand Rapids Media Center 
2055 Rosewood,. SE 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49506 

•Judy Holland - 
Kenowa Publjc Schddl 
2325 Four Mile Road . 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49504 



Uvihgstdh 

•karoi Christensen 
tivihgstoh ISD 
1425 West Grand River 
Howell. Ml 48843 



Macbrhb 

•Sara Cahrierdh 
M'acomb ISD - 
446e[l Garfield Road 
Mt. Clemens, Ml 48044 
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*James Carrick 
iMicbmb ISD _ 
44001 Garfield Road 
Mt: Clemens, Ml 48044 

Mecosta-Osceola 

*W|liAhn Malecki 
Mecosta-Osceola ISD 
205 Maple Street 
Big Rapids, Ml 49307 

Midland 

* Nancy Lou Priehs 
Midland ISD 
600 East Carpe/iter 
Midland, Ml 48640 

Monroe 

*bawn Kraii 
Mbhroe ISD 

1101 South Rai|invllle Road 
Monroe, Ml 48161 

•John Neely 

Monroe iSD 

1101 South Raisihvifle 
Monroe, Ml 48161 

•Claudia Sanderson 
Monroe ISD 

1101 South Ralsinville Road 
Monroe, Ml 48161 

Ottawa 



•Diana Budd 
Ottawa Area ISD 
13565 Port SheJdDn Road 
Holland, Ml 49423 

Saginaw 

•Carolyn Benscoter 
Saginaw ISD 
6235 Gratiot 
Saginaw, Ml 48603 

St. Clair 

•Bill Emigh 
St Clair jSDl 
499 Range Rcad_ 
Mary'sville, Ml 48646 

tois Storey , 
St. Clair ISD 

499 Range Road " 
Marysvllle, Ml 48646 



St: Joseph 

•Jan Niefert 
St; Jbsepb ISD 
Shrmnriel Road 
Centreville; Ml 49032 

Sanilac 

*£rY)h_Daugherty, Jr. 
Sanilac ISD 

46 North Jackson Street 
Sandusky, Ml 48471 

Shiawassee 

•Bphriie Butera 
Shiawassee ISD 
Corunna, Ml 48817 

•Chester Richard 
Shiavvassee ISD _ 
Corunna, Ml 48817 

Traverse Bay 

•Jari Ryder 
TraverseBaylSD 
2325 North Garfield Road 
Traverse City, Ml 49684 

•Ann McKehriy 
Traverse Bay ISD 
2325 Nortti GarfieLdRoad 
Traverse City, Ml 49684 

•Parhela J, Skinner 
Traverse Bay ISD 
2325 North Gariield__ 
Traverse City, Ml 49684 

Tuscola 

•Vivian Buschbacher 

Tuscola ISD 

1385 Cleaver Road 
• Card, Ml 48723 

Van Buren 

*Susan Banner 
Van Buren ISD 
701 South Paw Paw Street 
La\A/rence, Ml 49064 

•Raren Curtiaa 
Van Bureh ISD 
701 South Paw Paw Street 
La\A/rence, Ml 49064 

Washtenaw 



•Elaine Wi^^lard^ 
Washtenaw ISD__ 
1819 South Wagner Road 
Ariri Arbor, Ml 48106 

Wayne 



•Susan Bradley 

Way^ne JSD_ 
3350p_Van Bb;^ Rosrt 
Wayne, Ml 48184 



CAC Members 

•LilaCabbii 
18435 Wildemere 
Detroit, Ml 48221 

•Dorothy Goldie 

p_aklarid_l_S_D_ 

2100 Pontiac take Road 
Pontiac, Ml 48054 



•Elizabeth tennon 
Westjrn Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49007 

•George Ossentjuk 
Kalamazoo Valley ISD 
l8l9_Ea_st Milham 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49002 

•Robert Sikkila 

461 Mission 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49785 

Cbmmissibn for the Blind 

•Bob Hall _ _ . 

Miv^higari Rehabilitatibri Center for 

the Blind 
1541 OaRland 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49008 

Michigan School for the Blind 

•James Borough 

•Mary Houghton 
•Wayne Janseh ^ 

M DE-MSB 

P.O. Box 300Q8___ 

Lansing, Ml 48909 

Media Center 



•BobGord 
WashteriaW LSD 
1819 South Wager Road 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 



•Jeanne Or^zag 
Michigan School for the Blind 
715 West Willow 
Lansing, Ml 48913 

•Alecia Green 

Michigan School for the Blind 
715 West Willow 
Lansing, Ml 48913 



Universities 



* Patrick FalJbn 

Michigan State University 
115 Erickson HaJj 
East Lahsihg, fA\ 48824 

•Sedrge Gore 

Michigan State University 
115 erickson HaJj 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 

*Ejjeen Molleh 

Michigan State University 
115 Erickson HaJI 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 

•PhyJIis O'dorihor 

Michigan State University 
115 Erickson HaJI 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 

Jan thomas 

Michigan State University 

115 Erickson HaJl 

East Lansing, Ml 48824 

*Kenneth Harinlneri 

Wayne State University 
239 EdlacatiQn_Biiilding 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

•Robert LaOuRe 

Western Michigan University 
bepartment^bi BliDd_Rehabilitatiori 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49008 

SESA Planners 



•Deborah Livingston-White 
•Kevin Magi ri 
Jerry N ester 

•Shirley Swegles 

Michigan Department of Education 
Special Edacallon Services 

' P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

. Other 



*Mary Austiri_ 
3750 Howard 
Lincoln Park, Ml 48146 

•boag Baldwin _ 
Millet Learning^ Center 
3660 Southfleld Road 
Saginaw, Ml 48601 



•Robert Burnett 
6065 bearriirig Lahe _ 
Indian River, Ml 49749 

•Judy Coon 
Soutb Shores SchbbI 
121_RandaH Road 
Muskegon, Ml 49441 
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•Francis Cosstjck 
205 Center Street ' 
East Lansing. Ml 48824 

Katheryhe C5ail_ey 

Jackson Public Schools 
232 West Biddle 
Jackson, Ml 49203 

•Mary D' Andrea 
Wilson Health Services 
1225 South Wlldwood 
Westland, Ml 48185 

• Kathleen Dbriagraridi 
24793 Lakelajid 
Farmlngton Hills. Ml 48018 

•Shirley ioustafson 
Schools Center Building 
Room 1004 

5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit. Ml 48202 

*Carol.Hlllard 
29642 Gaylord Center 
Livonia. Ml 48154 



•Nancy Brjg^s 
Woodside SchbbI 
Lapeer, Ml 48446 

•Karen Buettner 
Waln ut Elementary School 
Greenville. Ml 48838 

•Institute Participants in Attendance 



•Martha Hines 
Woodside School 
Lapeer, Ml 48446 



^Kathy Hunt - 

Battle Creek Central High School 
100 West Van Buren Street 
Battle Greek. Ml 49017 



•Karen Keller 
Walnut Street School 
1012 North Walnut Street 
Lansing. Ml 48906 



•Susan Langendonk 
aW. Ottb Juhibr High 
500 East Thomas 
Lansing. Ml 48910. 

•GalLLee 
3550 Pijtsview 
Ann Arbor. Ml 46 104 



•Lois Manette • __ 
1353 Van Aukih. SE 
Grand f=lapids. Ml 49508 



•Ronald McPhee 
Ann J; Kellogg School 
a06 Champibh 
Battle Creek. Ml 49017 

•Paul Michaisen 

1520 Michigan Road- 
Port Huron, Mi 48060 



•Karen Pleasant _ 
Route 5, Sutton Road 
Adrian. Ml 49221 

•Richard Ross 
Sexton High School 
102 South McPherson 
Lansing, Ml 48915 

•Dick Roth 

Linda Roy _ _ ^ 
6660 Short Cut Road 
Marine City. Ml 48039 

•Edi Squires - 
Ojto Junior Hith School 
500 East Thonnas 
Lansing, Ml 48910 

•Barbara Taylor _ 
Millet Learning Center 
3660 Southfield 
Saginaw, Ml 48601 

•Diane Worsen _ 
John Glenn High SchbbI 
3660 Southfield 
Westland, Ml 48185 
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MieHISAN STATE B8AR0 OF EOUCAtlON 

STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH FEOERAL LAW^ 



thfi Michigan State Board of Educatibri hereby agrees that it will cbrriply 
with .Federal laws and with all reqairements 

imposed by or pursuant to regulations of the U.S. bepartmeKt of Health, 
Educatibri, arid Welfare._Tfi©t©tbre Jt shall b^ pf the Michigan State 

Board of Education that no person on the brois of race, color, reilgipn, 
national origin or ancestry, age, sex, or marital status shall be discrjmlhatf d 
aga|n^st, excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
otherwise subjected to discrimination u nder any federally f urided prograrii or 
activity for which the MlchHia^^^ 

which It receives federal financial assistance from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This policy of nbri-dlscrirriiriatibri shall alsb apply td 
otherwise qualified handicapped individuals: 



